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1982 

By Wheatpenny 

Boy, how time flies. Maybe it's not the ever-evolving nature of the present but the speed at which the past 
seems to retreat that makes us categorize things more simply than we should, dropping nuances and overlooking 
exceptions when generalizing. It's January 2014 and we're now seeing stories about the 75th anniversary of the 
undeniably great movie year of 1939, but it hardly feels like two years since the 30 year anniversary of 1982 
was being celebrated. Generally considered to be a better-than-average year for movies, this lily-colored anni- 
versary even inspired one theater in LA to program a retrospective exclusively consisting of that long-ago sum- 
mer's more fondly remembered films, an event which gave modern Angelenos too young to have been there the first 
time the chance to pretend they still lived in a dynamic and creative movie culture. 

For a few presumably slow weeks in the summer of 2012 it seemed like every day there was a new review or remi- 
niscence about the one year that modern Hollywood supposedly got it right, and the praise was not entirely un- 
justified. 1982 was, after all, the year that fanboy favorites SHOOT THE MOON, PERSONAL BEST, and CANNERY ROW 

endless tug-o'-war between filmmakers, distributors, and exhibitors on one side and the studios and federal 
government on the other. 

An awful lot of awful things that make up our modern entertainment business started in 1982, like Coca-Cola's 
purchase of Columbia for $750 million, the first conglomerate takeover of a studio since 1969. That year there 
were also five movies that grossed over $100 million, a record number that wouldn't be beaten until 1988. Per- 
haps not coincidentally, it was also the year that theater owners realized that the blind-bidding laws passed 
in 24 states in the 1970' s and early 1980' s weren't strong enough to protect them from distributors. Although 
the courts continued to slap down Hollywood's challenges to blind-bidding laws, in 1982 the rate that smaller 
and independent theater owners started closing down accelerated. Also in 1982, Congress's newly amended Export 
Trading Act allowed the studios to operate internationally using anti-competitive measures that protected them 
from the punitive actions of foreign governments — measures, we should note, that would have been illegal here 
in the U.S. The movie industry's shoeshine boy Jack Valenti argued the studios' case in front of Congress, and 
its resulting passage was instrumental in Hollywood's continued domination of foreign box offices. (This kind 
of industry watchdoggery was Valenti's specialty. In April 1969 he defended Hollywood against calls for censor- 
ship in the wake of the MPAA's self-created ratings with the seemingly counterproductive claim that there was 
"hypocrisy in American audiences" and that the public has "the greatest civil right in the world to stay but of 
the movies" if they didn't like the content.) 

But if the movie year of 1982 needs to be remembered for anything besides MY FAVORITE YEAR, it's as the year 
the Justice Department stopped pretending it was enforcing the Paramount Decree of 1948. Although it wasn't 
until February 1985 that the Department's Antitrust Chief J. Paul McGrath officially announced that they would- 
n't block mergers and acquisitions that violated it, the Justice Dept, started moving toward that goal in 1982, 
along with the rest of the Reagan administration. "I pledge myself to take deregulation to the limits of the 
law," FCC Chair Mark Fowler announced (quoted in Broadcasting Magazine, 25 October 1982), and he wasn't kid- 
ding. 

Two cases illustrate how things changed in 1982. In 1980, Columbia, Paramount, MCA, and Fox (plus the Getty Oil 

1982, Paramount, MCA, and WB, still scared of HBO's stranglehold on exclusive pay-TV rights to movies, at- 
tempted to partner in The Movie Channel but were again blocked because it was deemed anti-competitive, leaving 
Viacom and Warner to become the sole investors. Yet later that same year the Justice Department relaxed its 
standards towards studio-cable alliances, allowing the creation of distributor Tri-Star, which was the child of 
CBS, Time, and Coca-Cola. Coke's Columbia would handle theatrical distribution, Time's HBO would get pay-cable 
rights (in exchange for helping finance movies), and CBS would have broadcast rights. Tri-Star would also buy 
Loews, USA Cinemas, and Music Makers theaters, giving the Coke conglomerate theatrical exhibition on top of 
theatrical distribution (Coke itself also bought Water Reade theatres), plus broadcast and pay-TV rights. So 
even though Tri-Star wouldn't officially win full legal exemption from the Paramount Decree until 1987, they 
got it with a wink in December 1982. This set the pattern for the rest of the 1980's, a time during which the 
studios went from being corporate subsidiaries designed to boost the value of shares in their holding companies 
to becoming part of vast, expanding conglomerates with global and diverse media interests. What the Justice 
Department made clear in 1982 by shooting down TMC but allowing Tri-Star was that explicit collusion between 
studios into cable or exhibition was not to be allowed (except overseas), but siloed, vertically integrated 
media empires which often included (to use WB as an example) a studio, a stake in a pay-TV channel, a distribu- 
tion network, a chain of theaters, a magazine and comic book company, a publishing house, a video game company, 
music labels, and a broadcast network were all perfectly acceptable. Encouraged by this, every conglometized 

few years later. The creation of Tri-Star also opened the door to vertical integration in exhibition as well; 
MCA (Universal) bought 50% of Cineplex in 1986 while the other studios also rushed to gobble up screens. Cable 
was only in 23.7 million homes, or on 29% of sets, in 1982, but for the studios the writing was on the wall as 
clearly as it had been to them in the days of lucrative broadcast syndication in the 1960's: invest in cable 
and theaters as vehicles to exploit studio product. The government will look the other way. 

And yet at the time it was hard for filmmakers to see how this was a bad thing, since 1982 was a gold rush for 
them. As Jonathan Dana, the VP of Atlantic Releasing, put it, late 1982 was "a field day for selling pictures," 
claiming that almost any movie could get sold to pay- television, and that buyers were so hungry for content 
that they were paying $250,000 for rights that could have been had for $20,000. 

The U.S. was not the only country in which changes were taking place, of course. Despite the Socialists finally 
coming to power in both Italy and France in the early 1980' s, privatization was still the order of the day. On 
29 July 1982 a French law passed that was fully supported by Mitterand, the country's first Socialist Presi- 
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dent. It guaranteed "freedom of media communication," and it led to the privatization 
ellite broadcasting, plus the creation of pay-TV. Canal+ was created two years later. 


cable and sat- 


The theatrical landscape was changing in the U.S. beyond just the closure of smaller theaters and the rise of 
megaplexes. According to the National Organization of Theater Owners' Encyclopedia of Exhibition, there was a 
phenomenal leap in the number of new releases in 1982, from 200 in 1981 to over 350 in 1982, but because film 
distribution and exhibition have always been slippery things, the number of films released in any given year 
varies depending on the source. John Willis's 1983 Screen World has listings for 442 movies (including foreign) 
in 1982, but the 1984 International Motion Picture Almanac states that "the MPAA tally of the total number of 
films released in 1982 by 62 distributors was 474," and that ”417 of these were new films" with the rest reis- 
sues. The MPAA' s current online CARA database only has ratings for 323 films in 1982, but if we use the Alma- 
nac's presumably more inclusive MPAA numbers, only about 27% of the movies released in 1982 were through the 
major studios Columbia, MGM/UA, Paramount, Fox, Universal, and Warner. The remaining three hundred plus films 
were distributed by smaller companies which averaged fewer than five films each, with the most active being 
Corman's New World with 13 pictures and Embassy with 9. (An example of how older movies were released with new 
titles but the same old rating is Clyde Houston's FOX STYLE, the first of two films financed by the one-time 
Pecos, Texas District Attorney R. B. McGowan Jr.'s Presidio Productions. It was originally released in July 
1973 with the 1-sheet taglines of "A Positive Black Film" and "They call him the Black Fox...he cleans the scene 
and makes his name in the money game" and featuring an accompanying illustration of its well-dressed star posed 
behind images of a private jet and a bikini-clad beauty. It was rereleased in 1982 as FOX STYLE KILLER by 
Aquarius Films without any reference to positivity and with the altered tagline, "He cleans the scene with his 

clear whether the various entities counting annual releases realized this retitled picture was a rerelease or 
not.) To complicate matters further, Variety reported that year that the majors released 116 films and 20 clas- 
sics, while there were 56 "arthouse" imports, 137 independents, 29 kung fu movies, 93 pornos and 33 movies 
rated but shelved. 


Regardless of the exact numbers, Hollywood's grip on what gets shown in theaters has not always been as iron- 
clad as it is now, and to understand why the Tri-Star decision was so important it's instructive to look at how 
exhibition has changed over time. Contrary to the myth of the hegemonic Fifties, 1958 was the first year since 
the very early days of Hollywood in which more foreign films (266) were exhibited than American ones (241). 
American-made movies were actually a minority in theaters until 1969, when 232 American movies competed against 
180 imports. And 1969's realignment wasn't due to reenergized studios-only Columbia and UA released more films 
in 1969 than 1968, and even then only one and eight, respectively. In fact, 1969 was the first year of a two- 
year recession in Hollywood brought on by two factors. The first was that the studios had produced too many 
expensive movies in the wake of 1965' s THE SOUND OF MUSIC, resulting in an inventory of $1.2 billion while the 
global market for movies was just $750 million. SOUND OF MUSIC made back for Fox all that CLEOPATRA had lost, 
and this lifesaving gesture inspired a series of imitative movies like STAR!, HELLO, DOLLY! and OLIVER!, all of 
which lost money and failed to excite audiences despite the exclamation marks in their titles. (On a side note, 
hopefully this fact will help kill the pervasive myth that the "blockbuster" mentality started with THE GODFA- 
THER, JAWS, or STAR WARS.) Despite Fox's and other studios' attempts, the $78.4 million in rentals that THE 
SOUND OF MUSIC earned would not be bettered until 1972, when THE GODFATHER made $82.5 million in rentals. Thus 
between 1968 and 1972 Hollywood had a lot of expensive movies with blockbuster budgets but less than block- 
buster returns— 1969' s highest rental fee earner was THE LOVE BUG at $17 million, which was more than OLIVER!, 
FINIAN'S RAINBOW, HELLO, DOLLY!, CATCH-22, and RYAN'S DAUGHTER each brought in. The other thing that led to 
Hollywood's recession was simple supply and demand. Since the 1948 Paramount decree, which supposedly divested 
studios from their theater chains (how much it accomplished is debatable) , studios had been financing new mov- 
ies in part with the money they made selling old ones to television. In 1968 that revenue dried up when the 
networks announced they had enough for several years, resulting in a cash crunch. (A similar blow would occur 
in 1982 when a legal challenge from two of the earliest video stores, one in New York and one in Los Angeles, 
made the studios give up their plan to force video stores to report rental numbers and share in rental profits 
like theaters do, depriving the studios of another expected source of revenue.) 

Despite this, as stated above, American-made films returned to being a majority of the films released in 1969, 
due to a simultaneous slump in foreign imports between 1969 and 1973 and an increase in independent distribu- 
tion. As late as 1969, the studios still had over a 95% share of the American-made movies that got distributed 
into theaters (even at its peak in the 1970's, a major-minor like AIP would only command a 3.8% share), but the 
following year they only accounted for two-thirds. As porn and independent distributors continued to prolifer- 
ate throughout the 1970' s, the studios' output in both real terms and as a proportion of the whole dropped pre- 
cipitously. By 1975 the studios released only 25% of the American movies shown in theaters, and if you include 
that year's 242 imported films, just 15% of all films in theaters, a shockingly low percentage. But pity not 
the executives, as this was the result of a conscious decision to cut distribution by 36% between 1972 and 1975 
in order to create an artificial product shortage, which let them demand a higher split with exhibitors (90/10 
in some cases, which really kicked theatre owners in the nut, so to speak) while forcing theaters to blind-bid 
for potential moneymakers. During the 1969-71 recession the hungry minors had offered better terms to exhibi- 
tors than the studios, who'd been forced to revise their own terms downward as a result, and only by subse- 
quently bottlenecking supply and focusing on blockbusters could they return to their traditionally nut-busting 
higher percentage of the split. 

One thing to keep in mind here is that the data in the last few paragraphs dealing with the number of films 
released doesn't correlate to market share or rentals. The studios may have been releasing fewer movies but 
they still got them into the most and the best theaters. While the studios' market share of rentals fell to 70% 
in 1971 (and even that was helped immeasurably by LOVE STORY's $50 million in rentals), it was back up to 90% 
by 1979, leaving the remaining two-thirds of the films released that year to compete for just 10% of rentals. 
Ultimately, the majors ended up with approximately 90% of the 1970' s total box office revenue while producing 
only about one-third of the decade's films. And according to a 1986 Variety article, only 33% of the big budget 
films between 1976 and 1981 were successful, when success is defined as the domestic rentals covering the pro- 



What eventually saved the studios was that aforementioned green light that Justice gave their conglomerate par- 
ents (and potential parents) to synergize. Within a few years all six major film studios would be part of con- 
glomerates, and by 1987 the top eleven Hollywood distributors commanded 96% of domestic revenue. Financially, 
the studios probably needed a conglomerate parent not just to help absorb losses but to loan them money for 
productions at lower rates than they could get outside. Hollywood has always existed on credit, and even in the 
Golden Age a studio boss was at the mercy of his New York corporate head and the Board of Directors, as Louis 
B. Mayer's firing by Nicholas Schenck reminds us. By the early 1980's, borrowing money was extremely dangerous 
for a studio's health and had to be done carefully. While interest rates were only about 3% in 1970, they were 
nearly 18% in 1980 and peaked at almost 22% in 1982, which was the final and darkest year of the Reagan reces- 
sion. These killer rates plus spiraling production costs made capital allotment between 1975 and 1982 a high 

stakes game best reserved for businessmen rather than creative types. (One infamous illustration of the perils 

of borrowed money is Allied Artists borrowing much of its $13 million budget for 1973's PAPILLON at a then- 

ridiculous 20% interest rate. It made back $19.75 million in rentals the following year. You do the math.) 


A concurrent problem that studios faced was the high inflation rate, which forced them to finish and release 
their movies as quickly as possible so as not to wipe out the value of the money they'd borrowed to make them. 
The average cost of a movie in 1949 was about a million dollars, and in 1974 it was still only $2.5 million, 
but by 1982 it was around $12.5 million (plus another $8 million for PSA) . Similarly, the historically low in- 
terest rates we're currently experiencing thanks to our collapsing civilization have no doubt helped create the 
huge number of movies being made nowadays, despite the fact that the majority of them don't get into theaters 

productions to slow down. 


Finally, the need for a blockbuster that could be exploited across a conglomerate's multiple platforms wouldn't 
have been necessary if people had still been going to the movies at the rates they once were. 1.175 billion 
tickets were sold in 1982, which looks good compared to 2012's 1.285 (since the US population was 231 million 
then versus today's 311 million), but a far cry from the average 4.420 billion sold per year during the 1930's 
and 1940' s. 


So while that segment of movie fans of a certain age who champion 1982 for giving them indisputable crowd 
pleasers like FIVE DAYS ONE SUMMER, FRANCES, and John Carpenter's gooey remake of ZOOT SUIT may have a lot to 
like about that year, it's worth keeping in mind that there was more going on than is commonly remembered, and 
that while moviegoers were arguing about the meaning of unicorns on-screen, behind the scenes a Pegasus was 
just beginning his destructive ascent. 
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AIRPLANE II TV VERSION 
by Grog Ziklore 

When a PG or R rated film is shown on 
TV, adult material is usually edited out. 

In the 80s, footage never seen before 
would be cut in to fill the remainder of 
the time slot. Several films are known for 
their drastically different TV versions, 
like Halloween II, Lethal Weapon, and 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High. Yet, the 
TV Version of Airplane II is in my opinion 
the most different from its theatrical 
version than any other film's TV version 
that I have seen. Add to that the fact that 
one new scene is a whole new gag in an 
Airplane movie so any new footage is 
significant (ex. the 'Hi Jack' scene in 
Airplane I). I had first seen Airplane II 
when it arrived on Betamax in 1983 and 
distinctly remember seeing the 'Simon's 
turned to jelly' scene. The TV Version I 
saw was from a friend who taped it 
around Christmas 1985. It had a 
commercial for Transformers toys with 
Alex Karras lip synching the robot voice 
from the theme song. I made a copy of 
this tape and later DVD'd it. I have put at 
least one still from each deleted scene in 
the margins here. The movie is reviled 
by the Zucker Bros, who have refused to 
see it to this day, and it isnt as good as 
part 1 , but I still like it as it has a lot of 
early 80s sci-fi gags in it and mostly the 
same cast as the original. I have a soft 
spot for it., even though it is not Part 1, it 
still has the same structure as the 
original. 




MST3K: 


26 YEARS 


By Po Man 

Here's Che recurring nightmare Chat has plagued me for almost a decade: I'm at a Cinema Wasteland convention in 
Strongsville, Ohio (“Minutes from downtown Cleveland"). It's Saturday night. The dealer room is closed, din- 
ner is over, and the guests are mingling with attendees either at the bar or outside in the parking lot, de- 
pending on whether or not they're hammering on the coffin nails. “Heading back to your room?" asks a voice 
that I know belongs to a guy who produces DVD supplemental features. He always wears Hawaiian shirts, so I'll 
refer to him as McGarrett. 

“Nah, I was gonna check out EMPIRE OF THE ANTS," I tell him, nodding my head in the general direction of the 
conference halls at the far end of the lobby. At these conventions there's usually a 16mm projector set up in 

one of the rooms to run movies all day and into the wee hours, and because I missed a rare showing of THE 

FARMER at a Chiller Theater con a few years earlier, I now make a point of always consulting the screening 
schedules the minute I arrive. McGarrett decides to join me, so we head into the screening room and grab two 
chairs somewhere in the middle of an audience of maybe 20 overweight, bespectacled and/or balding men in their 

mid to late 40s. I started blowing my feathers at 18 and I'm twice that age during this dream, while McGar- 

rett' s Hawaiian shirt is roughly half the size of a Ringling Brothers circus tent and the bare patch of skin on 
the top of his head sure as hell isn't a solar panel for a 24-hour sex machine. Oh, and we're both wearing 
glasses. 

In other words, we fit right in. 

Lights off, projector on, and the first few seconds of EMPIRE OF THE ANTS are a scratchy blur as the projec- 
tionist adjusts focus. “MYYY EYEEEESSS!" McGarrett suddenly shrieks, a foot-and-a-half away from my ears, 
“WHAT'S WRONG WITH MY EYEEESSS? It's a short flight for me, as I hit something hard and nearly black out. 
“WHY CAN'T I SEEEEE? ! " I manage to climb down from the ceiling and back into my chair, but now there's a 
horserace pounding away inside my chest and a madman screaming his head off next to me . The image on the 
screen comes into sharp focus, and McGarrett bellows “IT'S A MIRACLE! I CAN SEE AGAIN!" Remembering the 
trough of eggplant parmigiana I inhaled at Bucca di Beppo an hour earlier, I start massaging my chest nervously 
while contemplating whether or not the hotel gift shop stocks baby aspirin. I look at the schmucks around me, 
but all I can see is the reflection of crawling ants in their eyeglasses. I am going to die here. McGarrett's 
lips are moving and I can hear him, but I can't understand what he's saying because, shit, I'm at the edge of 
an open grave, staring down at my own casket. 

Then he yells something else, which my mind processes as an attempt at humor, and it finally dawns on me that 
he's doing his own impromptu MST3K-style riff track for EMPIRE OF THE ANTS. I look up at the screen for con- 
firmation: The characters in the movie are now in a boat, heading for an island, and I'll be damned if McGar- 
rett doesn't start yelling about Gilligan, the Skipper, and a three-hour tour. None of it is the least bit 
funny, but he just keeps tossing gags at the screen, hoping one will eventually hit instead of landing three 
feet short with a thud. A wave of depression overtakes me as I realize that by bringing McGarrett into the 

other of his jokes crashes like the Hindenburg, and somewhere behind me I hear a throat being cleared. I'm 

reference aimed at co-star Robert Pine. A third voice joins the chorus a minute or so later, followed by a 
fourth, then a fifth, all with contributions that never rise to the level of risible. 

And cackling through it all is Mad Man McGarrett, hooking all of their hairy arms together and pulling them out 
of the big Barrel of Monkeys. I curse "Mystery Science Theater 3000" under my breath, convinced that this kind 
of crap never would've been tolerated or even attempted at conventions during the ‘70s, '80s or '90s. How did 
Bert I. Gordon do it? How the hell did he survive in Hollywood for 35 years if all he made were movies that 
people didn't want to see? And how did I watch every minute of THE AMAZING COLOSSAL MAN, WAR OF THE COLOSSAL 
BEAST, VILLAGE OF THE GIANTS and others before Joel, Tom Servo and the gang came along to show me the right way 
to enjoy them? The MST3K crew has riffed on - what - eight of Gordon's movies? And now these fanboy clowns, 
without a script, want to attempt a ninth? At 10:30 on a Saturday night in a Holiday Inn banquet hall outside 
of Cleveland, they're going to be the ones to bring down the mighty Mr. B.I.G.? 

great. Now we have a Trekkie in the house. 

I should've split as soon as the throat guy chimed in with the off-color comment about Ginger and Mary Ann, but 
I thought I could stick it out. After all, it's not every day that I get to see an actual film print of EMPIRE 

the name "Alexis" and the word "Dynasty" with every cutaway to Joan Collins, I'm about ready to set fire to the 
print and the projector. Instead, I turn toward McGarrett, extend my hand and mumble something about “a long 
drive back to New York tomorrow." He peels both eyes from the screen long enough to give the hand a surpris- 
ingly firm shake and wish me a safe and speedy trip, then faces forward again to prepare for the next attack. 

I quickly leave the room, but not before I hear one last lame joke lobbed at the screen as the door slams 
closed behind me. 

-And then the radiator kicks on, or my alarm clock goes off, and I wake up. That's it. That's the nightmare 
I've had two or three times a year since October 7, 2006 - when everything I just described actually fucking 
occurred at a Cinema Wasteland convention. 

Love it or hate it, MST3K turned 25 years old last year, and I marked the occasion by reaching out to a handful 
of filmmakers who've seen one or more of their movies mocked on the cult television comedy series. Let's see 
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BLOOMBERG VS. BLOMBERG 


By Wheatpenny 



The following is a comparison between Mi- 
chael Bloomberg, the recent petty tyrant 
mayor of New York, and Michael Blomberg, 
corrupt lawyer in PRINCE OF THE CITY. 


Bloomberg : Requested a third term from the 
people of NYC after switching party af- 
filiation from Republican to Independent to 
circumvent city rules. Remember how Mayor 
Giuliani requested a longer transition pe- 
riod at the end of his second term in order 
to deal with the effects of 9/11 but was 
denied? 


Blomberg : Requested a second trial after 
evidence came out that Detective Ciello may 
have perjured himself about his past crimes 
in the first trial. Not as good as 
Bloomberg at getting around the law. 


Bloomberg : Major influence on the culture 
of the City, even moreso than Giuliani. 
Unlike Giuliani, he basically got away with 
anything he wanted without getting much 
pushback. Second only to Chuck Schumer at 
getting his face in front of cameras, he 
was always at the ready to ban soda or salt 
in the name of saving children. 


Blomberg : A major dramatic force through- 
out, although unheard and virtually off- 
screen for the entire movie. He drives the 
narrative from behind a phalanx of lawyers and other criminals. Positions on salt and soda un- 
known . 


POINT: BLOMBERG. FOR PEPSI THROWBACK FREEDOM. 

Bloomberg : Had no problem allowing illegal immigrants to live in New York, providing his Praeto- 
rian guard of cops could unconstitutionally stop and frisk anyone anywhere at any time. 

Blomberg : His conviction is ultimately upheld, but at the expense of many good men's lives and 
careers. The city's housecleaning of its criminal class of crooks like Blomberg helped pave the 
way for the criminality of our current political class, which has replaced the Blombergs of the 
city using legal means . 

POINT: BLOMBERG. FOR BEING SMALL TIME IN COMPARISON. 
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GROG' S PERSONAL HISTORY 


COMIC BOOKS 


I love golden age and silver age comic books, but would say that the 1980s are my favorite years because you 
had the most innovation in the artwork, writing, and format. (Innovation which was never followed up upon, 
IMHO.) There are many panels of artwork on each page of any 1980s book: I love the way the shapes blend and 
interact with each other when you' re holding the book open and both pages are filled with the large number of 
art panels. Today there are usually 5 panels of artwork on average on one page of a comic book and a lot of the 
book is filled up with full page ads for products such as candy or video games, so they appear more like pre- 
view issues in comparison. Additionally, the cover price is a lot more now and yet there are fewer pages. In 
the 1980s there were a good number of diverse publishers but not too many to create a glut like you have now, 
where everything looks like anime. Marvel was doing big titles like X-men and Spider-Man but they also had sub- 
sidiaries like Epic Comics which had better artwork printed on glossy paper for more adult titles like Elektra: 
Assassin (which I like even more than Watchmen; the artwork is downright disturbing) . Later, DC had their sub- 
sidiary Vertigo, and there were quality independent publishers like Pacific Comics, Mirage Studios, Comico, and 
Dark Horse among others who put out more mature titles which you could only get in comic book stores or spe- 
cialty shops. There were very few of these stores back then, especially if you didn't live near a major city. 
Today they seem to be everywhere. Marvel was acquired by a large holding company in the late 1980s and I be- 
lieve the quality of the work declined come the 1990s, like everything else. There was a mutiny at Marvel from 
most of their hottest artists, who were trying to have more autonomy, and who could blame them? They had good 
intentions but thanks to the changing tide of the industry and culture, their own new company (Image Comics) 
and all the titles from that (Spawn and Wildcats to name a few) ended up becoming marketed for the baseball 
card investment crowd and people who were not into comic books before, like jock types. It seemed that over- 
night, comics were now mainstream and started to be carried in baseball card stores!! Newly formed Valiant Com- 
ics had titles like Harbinger and Shadowman and their 'reboots' of 1960s Gold Key titles Magnus: Robot Fighter 
and Solar: Man of the Atom. Though I am a fan of Valiant books and their artwork, they had inexplicably expen- 
sive collector's value and were super-hyped up by the price guides and dealers at that time. Marvel and DC 
books were made for the collector's market even more heavily. Suddenly, comics were now about collector's value 
and investment— not reading. This brought about unfortunate phenomena like multiple covers of issues, collec- 
tors' editions, books coming sealed in colored packaging (like X-Force #1 and the Death of Superman) so you 
couldn't read it unless you opened the package, rendering the book worthless. It was like what happened to hor- 
ror conventions when actors started charging $25 an autograph, and movies when Jim Carrey got $7 million for 
DUMB AND DUMBER. This and the 1989 success of Burton's BATMAN is what would lead to the streamlining of big 
budget Hollywood adaptations of comic books, and what we have today where seemingly ALL Hollywood blockbusters 
are Marvel or DC comic book adaptations. Most of the age group that had the 1990s and later years as their 
first exposure to comics goes to these films now. They know CGI is bad, but they seldom see how bad it is. I 
recently met legendary comic book dealer Howard Rogofsky at a convention in NYC. Rogofsky was one of the first 
to sell back issues through the mail, providing one a chance to read an issue that they had missed. He started 
his business as a teen in Flushing, Queens in the mid-1960s and kept it going for close to 50 years. He la- 
mented how many key books cost thousands (some even millions) of dollars now. He added that people who spend 
this much are buying it for an investment and not for the fun of having and reading the book. Sadly, I must 
agree with him. In most cases a book at this price level must also be sealed in a plastic container and graded 
by a company like CGC. So they can't be read, as doing so would damage the value of the book. It also seems 
that ideas have run out for comic book plotlines. Proof of this was the large amount of "alternate reality" 
storylines in DC and Marvel starting in the early to mid-1990s, which dismissed the past character and story 
developments. In the 1980s and before, if a past issue or storyline was referenced, there would be a footnote 
to it somewhere on the page, as there should be. (I don't care how far in the past the reference is!) Recently 
I heard of a new popular DC title called Flashpoint. It is a straight up "reboot" of all DC titles, starting 
the entire DC Universe anew. The past is erased, 80 years of history wiped out! 

I still collect comics and go to conventions. Perhaps it's because of my memory of how fun it was, and still 
is. Growing up in the DC area, as a kid I bought the occasional comic book on the 7-11 spinner rack or at high- 
way rest stops. It wasn't until the summer of 1987 that I became a "serious" collector on a summer camp trip to 
Baltimore's Inner Harbor. Baltimore-based Diamond Comics Distributors owner and legendary collector Steve Geppi 
had "Geppi 's Comic Store" in a tiny space on the 2nd floor of the Harborplace Mall (the section with Philips 
Seafood in the food court) . A friend showed me the corkwall of bagged and boarded back issues tacked up 
there. . .specifically Punisher Volume 2 #3 and The Nam #1, and that was it for me. Those titles were exciting, 
well written and had great artwork by Michael Golden and Klaus Janson. Occasionally I was able to go back, but 
it was rare that I got out to Baltimore. Eventually I found out about Big Planet Comics in Bethesda. At that 
time they were in their first location-a small 2nd floor building space, and when they moved 2 blocks away to 
their larger and current location in 1991 I had gotten a subscription box (#273) for several titles (Punisher, 
Spider-Man, Previews, All Annuals, Silver Surfer, and many others) . It was through the Overstreet Price Guide 
that I learned what issues characters had their first appearances in. To this day a character's first appear- 
ance is an obsession with me, perhaps in the same way that I am compelled to see the origins and early films of 
a director I like. Depending on what character it is, many first appearances are expensive, like Tales of Sus- 
pense #39 (1st app. of Iron Man) but others like Hulk #212 (1st app. of The Constrictor) are not. Most of these 

Crystal City in Arlington, where I was finally able to get the 1986 five issue Punisher Limited series and was 
fortunate enough to have them all signed by the artists of the series, who were guests at that show-Mike Zeck, 
Philip K. Zimelman, and John Beatty. Most of the shows in the area were put on by Jubilee or Serendipity Pro- 
ductions and were held at the former Silver Spring Armory before that area was completely demolished /re- 
developed into the current behemoth re-do of City Place. A block from the Armory was a larger Geppi 's store 
which had an excellent selection of 1970s back issues. That area was kind of sketchy and bare at the time and I 
remember a feeling of urban decay and ugly, empty purple buildings and loneliness carrying over into the visual 
look of the early 1970s key issues I was getting there. Just look at Amazing Spider-Man #121 (The death of Gwen 
Stacy) from 1973 and you'll notice that in addition to the sad story, there is a very depressing air to the 
backgrounds. . -they are mostly gray and overcast with few people in the background. Yet for some reason, when 
I'm depressed, I think of or look at online pictures of the covers of these old comics and they seldom fail to 
cheer me up! 
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CHOOSE YOUR OWN PRODUCT IQS 

By Wheatpenny 

Your name is Erik Crone and it is 1973. You are Danish. You were born in November 1946, which makes you 26 
years old. In the 1960's you were a member of ABCinema, an influential avant-garde film group. After that you 

book publisher. He brings to your attention a book by Torben Nielsen, who was born in 1918, making him 65. 
Nielsen was a Danish policeman for twenty-six years before becoming a novelist. Eight of his ten books will be 
crime novels, but as of today, in 1973, he has only published 3. He will die in 12 years. The two books Nielsen 
publishes this year are "Nitten Rade Roser" and "Galgesangen." The latter will get published by Harper s Row in 
the US in 1976 under the title "An Unsuccessful Man," while its publication in the UK the same year as "A Gal- 
lowsbird's Song" will be under HarperCollins' Crime Club imprint. It's a police procedural about the mysterious 
suicide of a young poet. The poet had a happy life with his girlfriend until unexpectedly killing himself mo- 
ments after he called to tell her he'd be coming over shortly. Stranger still, a young girl passing by his win- 
dow heard him singing, and Detective Ancher can't believe that anyone would sing to themselves as they commit- 
ted suicide. "Galgesangen" is both a locked-room mystery and a psychological profile, but it gets bogged down 
by unrelated subplots involving a sex murderer and Ancher' s private life. 

"Nitten" will not be published in the US, but it does get a UK release in 1978 also by HarperCollins' s Crime 
Club, under the title "Nineteen Red Roses," and again in 1981 by Heron Books as part of their Library of Crime. 
This second edition will be printed in Italy and will feature a very nice, soft leatherette binding. As a 
novel, "Nitten" is far superior to "Galgesangen," essentially being a fast-moving derivation of Woolrich's "The 
Bride Wore Black." Here we follow an extremely good-looking but insane young man (unnamed till near the end) 
who is out for revenge against the four people who were in the car that ran down Bitten, his girlfriend, the 
year before. But rather than kill those actually responsible, he hunts down and kills the person they love the 
most in the world, in order to make them suffer the way he is suffering. His first victim is the beloved teen- 
age daughter of the man he wrongly believes was driving the car. His second is the husband of one of the female 
passengers, but when he discovers she was getting divorced, he kills the woman's lover too. His fourth victim 
is the elderly mother of the car's other female passenger, a middle-aged divorcee. And he plans to make his 
final victim the young grandson of the rich industrialist who was actually driving the car. 

Jargen wants to make this movie, and creates Lademann Film to do it. You, Erik, also feel it would make a good 
movie. Its protagonist, Edgar, is unemotional and cunning, and although he commits unspeakably evil acts, his 
good looks and charm make for a compelling lead, like the killers in NIGHT MUST FALL and A KISS BEFORE DYING. 

been impossible for them to find the connection between Edgar's seemingly-unrelated murders until at least the 
third had been committed. Ancher is from the pragmatic Maigret school, an older, formal detective who acts as 

Some changes will be made during the transition from book to movie. The opening chapter of Edgar (whom the film 
renames William) seducing and getting information from a waitress at the bar his four targets were at the night 
Bitten was killed has been omitted. And one of those targets, the divorcee, is entirely removed: rather than 
ingratiating himself into the divorcee's home by pretending to be an American dodging the draft before pushing 
her wheelchair-bound mother off a cliff, William learns early on in the movie that the divorcee has recently 
died, before he could get to her. By removing a victim, this makes the police appear smarter, since they're 
able to track down William after only three murders instead of the book's four. The biggest change however 
is the fact that the reader learns in the first chapter what happened to Bitten, whereas in the movie, the 
viewer and the police concurrently piece together what happened through short flashbacks of the two lovers. At 
31, Henning Jensen, the actor playing William, is also 10 years older than the novel's Edgar is, which makes 
his relationship with the 18 year old Bitten less believable but creepier. 

Except for William's difference in age between the book and the movie, these changes are actually for the bet- 
ter, the same way your fellow Dane Anders Bodelsen had his novels THINK OF A NUMBER improved as THE SILENT 
PARTNER and ONE DOWN streamlined as ONE OF THOSE THINGS. You undoubtedly like this book, Erik, but of course 
you want the movie to be better. But what's the best way for you and Jargen to film Nielsen's book, Erik? The 
1969 Danish version of THINK OF A NUMBER, starring Bibi Andersson, is unavailable to us today, but I'm sure you 
saw it at the time, didn't you, Erik? You have three choices: three ways to make this movie. Choose the right 
one and you'll get an American release, awards, and enough money to buy a swimming pool shaped like a horse. 
Choose wrongly and your movie could fail in its time and disappear from history's memory. Will you take the 
right path? 

Choice One is to make a movie that will appeal to the intellectually hungry and educated ticket-buyer. Over the 
past half-decade, Chabrol in France has received critical acclaim and popular success for a series of thrillers 
that use pulpy murder stories to probe the psychologies of his characters, often members of the upper class. 
ROSES would be a good fit for this treatment: simply foreground Janus Bech, the rich industrialist who was ac- 
tually driving the car that killed young Bitten but who convinced his employee to take the fall, saving his ass 

stand him, and the only person who shows him any affection and whom he loves dearly is his grandson, Edgar/ 
William's next target. Bech is a symbol of privilege and power and is the most deserving of punishment, yet 
he's also the most sympathetic of the car's occupants, and his grandson is the most innocent of all William's 
targets. Meanwhile the working class Ancher and his team are themselves in a delicate position vis-A-vis Bech, 

working-class William. Play down the killings and the focus on William and play up the class and generational 
differences and the characters' unsteady moral positions and you'll have a film critics will laud. If you de- 
cide to make your movie sly and smart like a French thriller, turn to page 27. 

Choice Two is to make it in the style of the new Italian thrillers that have proven so popular for the past 5 
years. Rather than engaging the audience on a sociopolitical and psychological level like Choice One would do, 
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here the accent is on making the content as visceral as possible. You'll need to focus on the urban lifestyle 
of the story's young characters, which may be tough in a country where everything modern looks like it's made 
out of Ikea furniture, but William's first victim is a young and beautiful teenager (Lisbet Lipschitz) . Another 
victim works in a record store, which can get some rock on the soundtrack, and William is a salesman to beauty 
salons, which will give you ample opportunities to show fashionable young women. You can even throw in a night- 
club scene to show the happening world of today, 1973. You're probably about to argue that this is a psycho 
thriller, a genre favored by men who aren't interested in the swinging lifestyles of the young, but this is 
precisely why Choice Two is so attractive. One of the keys to the new Italian-style thriller is that it sells 
itself by promising to reveal the rich urban lifestyle to its blue-collar and rural audiences while simultane- 
ously condemning it, indulging the ticket-buyer's fantasies and curiosity but ultimately letting him go home 
happy that he's not part of that world. In this sense these movies are like American movies about Hollywood 
that glamorize the lifestyle there while ridiculing those who live it. The big difference is that those Holly- 
wood movies are made by self-hating insiders while the Italian ones are fueled by generational and class con- 
flicts. Choice Two might not be as hard as you think, since this new Italian style has Northern European ori- 
gins, being derived from the Wallace krimis of the previous decade, just as Italian westerns descended from 
their Karl May forbearers. Plus there's MANNEQUIN IN RED, the 1958 Swedish movie you can use to argue that the 
new Italian thriller is just a style that Italian filmmakers have consciously chosen to elaborate upon rather 
than one that's culturally indigenous. If you go for the gold and make a stylish, modern crowd-pleaser in the 
Italian style, turn to page 35. 

Choice Three is to maintain fidelity to your source material and make a police procedural that will appeal to 
Danes, your home audience. Over in Sweden, Wahloo and Sjowall have had great success with their Martin Beck 
novels so far, the first of which, ROSEANNA, was filmed in its home country in 1967, and the fourth of which, 
THE LAUGHING POLICEMAN, is being made into an American movie as you prepare this one. So there's no reason to 
think that 19 RED ROSES, even if made in Denmark, couldn't be well-received overseas. Dispatching with the imi- 
tative styles of Choices One and Two, you could film it with the same Protestant purity of purpose for which 
Scandinavian culture is known: unadorned but without the affectations of "realism," subtle to the point of be- 
ing passionless, as clear and cold and calm as one of your endless winter nights, as dispassionate a depiction 
of both a criminal's well-planned crimes and methodical police investigation as is possible. If you want to 
make a culturally-rooted Danish film for Danish audiences, turn to page 52. So which shall it be, Erik? 


QUEST FOR THE BLACK TAR JELLY IN FRIEDKIN'S CRUISING 

By Ziklore 

I have seen William Friedkin's CRUISING several times and find it to be a very frightening and disturbing film. 
It's my favorite Friedkin film, tied with TO LIVE AND DIE IN L . A. CRUISING shows the West Village and Morning- 
side Heights neighborhoods of Manhattan as they looked in 1979, a time of high crime and squalor in NYC. The 
look of the locations, coupled with the scary story of a brutal killer, is complemented by the awesome music 
used. There are frightening soundscapes by Jack Nietzsche (frequent collaborator with Neil Young), a bunch of 
rare punk and blues rock songs by The Germs, Rough Trade, Willy Deville, John Hiatt, Madelynn Von Ritz, and 2 
really creepy jazz songs: bassist Barre Phillips' "A 1 A" and guitarist Ralph Towner's "Waterwheel." These 2 
are not on the rare soundtrack LP and I had to track down the even harder-to-find press kit in order to find 
out what they were. Phillips and Towner are amazing musicians and it's thanks to this film that I found out 
about them and the whole ECM Jazz Records catalog, which I love and highly recommend. There was so much innova- 
tion being done in avant-garde jazz through this label in the late 1970s (Jan Hammer, Terje Rypdal, John Aber- 
crombie, and Keith Jarrett to name a few) which most likely was readily accessible in record stores at that 
time. It's sad to know this and then see what music has become now. I also read the 1970 novel by Gerald 
Walker. While the plot is the same, it was not used very much for the film adaptation. . .more of that came from 
the real-life crime cases that detective Randy Jurgensen worked on, but the novel is scary and highly recom- 
mended too. Unfortunately, Walker never wrote any other novels. Reading the book one can see how 1970 was 
vastly different from 1979 (in the book much of the action takes place on the Upper West Side and East Village) 
and it is interesting to see how much change came in a short period of time. I also acquired Friedkin's script 
for the film, which is also a great read. Anyway, in all my fun research, I noticed what I feel is the most 
disturbing scene in the film: when Pacino breaks into the killer's apartment, he finds a secret stash of unsent 
letters to the killer's deceased father. One of these letters says the following: "Yesterday in the park, I saw 
a giant black tar jelly hanging from a tree. In its center was a pulsating red glow ... father, I wanted to show 
it to you." What a crazy and scary vision... one that takes the level of fright far beyond that of just a killer 
running around. I checked and found this passage nowhere in the book, but it appears in the script. Whoever 
produced the 2007 Warner Bros DVD must also have thought this scene was important as the passage is highlighted 
(but not explained) in a special features menu and supplement. I figured only Friedkin himself would know the 
origin of this "black tar jelly." In February 2009, while working on the first issue of JOIC, I was excited to 
find out that Friedkin would be appearing at a screening of SORCERER at the Harvard Film Archive. Since Boston 
is only 4 hours from where I live, I decided to go up there with the purpose of finding out from him firsthand 
about the tar jelly. Once I arrived, I had a lot of time to kill, so I went across the street to Charlie's, my 
favorite bar in Cambridge. Later, I found out that the screening was sold out, but I got in the standby line. 
Luckily Friedkin was walking around in the lobby, so I went up to him and began asking about the tar jelly in 
CRUISING. He looked very wary of me as I'd had 4-5 beers at that point. I rephrased my question and he replied 
"It's not in the movie!" I told him that indeed it was, to which he calmly said, "Call me," and then walked 
into the screening. As I stood there bewildered (he hadn’t given me his phone number) I heard one Harvard 
audiovisual staff member yelling to another, "Find out what he said to him!" but I promptly left before they 
could. It looked like I wouldn't find out the answer to my question unless I could show him the script itself. 
Finally, come May of last year, there was a Friedkin retrospective at The Brooklyn Academy of Music, and once 
again Friedkin himself would be at the SORCERER screening, this time signing copies of his new hardcover mem- 
oir, "The Friedkin Connection." So I went, brought the script, opened it to page 76, and pointed at the tar 
jelly passage. He read it, laughed and said: "I never read the book. ..I made that up!" Mission Accomplished! 
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SHUT UP AMD LISTEN TO JIM RIFFEL 

By Wheatpenny 

"Making a movie, as difficult as that may be, is nothing compared to trying to get someone to see it after- 
ward." - John Conte, Guinness World Book holder and star of SHOT 

Like Harry Kumel, Jim Riffel has made all types of movies but will probably be best remembered for two genre 

learn his craft and eventually made an independent horror movie called THE DEAD COME HOME in the mid-Eighties . 
The fondly- remembered DEAD played on late-night cable for years, which is where it acquired its reputation as a 
fun, gory, and tongue-partially-in-cheek horror movie in the EVIL DEAD vein. He followed that up with the genu- 
ine cult movie NIGHT OF THE DAY OF THE DAWN OF THE SON OF THE BRIDE OF THE RETURN OF THE TERROR, a version of 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD redubbed as a comedy and expanded with strange inserts shot by Riffel. Since then, 
he's completed two more fiction films (BLACK-EYED SUSAN and MASS OF ANGELS) and several documentaries, as well 
as several follow-ups to NIGHT OF THE DAWN, which include redubs of THE BRAIN THAT WOULDN'T DIE, THE MOST DAN- 
GEROUS GAME, and Fifties TV shows. As is the case with many low-budget filmmakers, the challenge of getting his 
work financed was ultimately less frustrating than the difficulties he had finding distribution for them. As a 
result, in the years since THE DEAD COME HOME, he's amassed a half dozen finished films which have barely been 


It's pouring rain when we meet at a diner in New Jersey. We sit by a window in full view of a rain-darkened 
street deepening into night and start from the beginning. Riffel is 54 years old and in good shape. He's been 
interviewed plenty of times in the past but seems happy to answer my questions, most of which he's probably 
gotten before. He even picks up the check for us both when we leave. 

What years were you at NYU? 

I graduated NYU in 1984, 1985. I think I was supposed to graduate in 1984 but something got screwed up in the 
admissions office and they actually gave me my diploma in 1985. I lived in the city for a while, but I was 
still living at home [then] . 

That was a very film-friendly era to be in New York. There were a plethora of theaters for both new movies and 
revivals and several different circles of filmmakers, from the Hollywood and Woody Allen high-art, high-budge t 
films all the way down to the No Wave/New Cinema movement and the porn industry. How did an NYU student find 

I actually first went to college for pharmacy. I don't even know why. I wasn't really into chemistry. I was 
going to Union County College in Cranford, and I had to transfer. I didn't know what I was going to do or where 
I was going to transfer to, so I went to the library and got one of those big books that list the colleges, and 
I applied to La Jolla in CA, just because it looked nice, and NYU because it said in there it was the hardest 
film school in the country to get into, so I did it as a fluke. And I got into La Jolla and also NYU, and I was 
amazed that I was accepted, because a friend of mine was one of these hardcore film guys who was making 8mm 
films when he was ten years old, that kind of guy, he had a box of his films, and I had never made a movie! I 

wasn't really even all that interested. I just did it as kind of a fluke, and he didn't get in, and he was 

really upset about it. So he went in and saw the admissions director and tried to get accepted but he just did- 
n't get accepted. So that's how I ended up going to NYU. I didn't have a love of film. 

Most directors who go to film school claim that they've known film was their destiny from an early age. Surely, 
I say, that must have changed while he was in school. 

Yeah, a little bit. I didn't even know who Stanley Kubrick was, so I learned about him at film school. You 

know, this was before they had VHS tapes, it was right around this time, and it's not like today where every- 

body's streaming movies online and getting Netflix. The only way you could learn about movies was by seeing 
them on TV or reading about them or going to the theater. So you couldn't really get a history. 

ington Square Park is as much a rite of passage as the pretentious "statement" movie that each student has to 
get out of his system. 

I made a few films while I was at NYU. I didn't take it seriously. But I had a chance to get a job at Saturday 
Night Live. One of the teachers there, one of the films I made, she liked it, I don't even know why, it was a 
goofy little comedy shot in the Watchung Reservation, and I also did a comedy documentary on the janitor at the 
school I went to when I was a kid. And she thought those two films were funny and told me she had a friend at 
SNL and I could go in there and get an interview and write for SNL. And I just blew it off. I didn't like SNL, 

I wasn't a fan of the show, and I didn't want to do it. Looking back, I probably should have, because at least 
I would have been able to make some money. 

You'd think he'd regret passing up an opportunity like that, but if he does, he doesn't show it. If comedy, it 
seems, was never really his thing, then what was? 

I don't know, [laughs] I saw a couple Stanley Kubrick films while I was at NYU. I saw A CLOCKWORK ORANGE. I 
liked that. 1 thought that was really different. I knew about people like Nick Zedd just from the zines. I did 
see a lot of those things, and they would report on the off-beat people. Who was the other one, Michael Gin- 
gold? Yeah. The one movie that I saw that I thought was kind of amazing was THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE. And I 
saw it at midnight in Cranford [NJ] and I remember seeing the film and couldn't believe it was true, because it 
said it was based on a true story, and I remember writing to some politicians in Texas because I wanted to find 
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Considering that he ended up making- a lot of documentaries, I ask if this was where his passion always was. 

I guess, whatever I was interested in at the time. And this is probably why I never made any money at it, is 
that the money was never the focus or motivation to make the movie. [The movie) was something I was interested 
in, something probably I wanted to learn about, and that's why ended up doing what I was doing. When I ended up 
doing NIGHT I did that because after I made my horror film it was incredibly difficult to get it distributed. 
There were people in the industry who were incredibly nice and helpful and one of them was a woman who worked 
at New Line Cinema. She ended up marrying the guy who directed THREE KINGS [David 0. Russell], Janet Grille. 

She was really nice, and I remember her telling me after I made my horror film, "Well, now the easy part is 
done," and I never really understood it but she was obviously right. Anybody can finish a film but to get it 
distributed, that's where the nightmare begins. That's where in you're in for the rude awakening and if you 
don't have a famous person in the film it's very, very hard. 

The first few years after film school are the hardest. Kicking around the city, crewing for deferred pay (i.e. 
free) on shitty indie movies that'll never get to answer print, logging 22-hour days on music video shoots for 
bands no one's ever heard of for good reason, all the while trying to find your place in the film world and put 
off the inevitable move to L.A. as long as possible. Until he made THE DEAD COME HOME, Riff el's post-collegiate 
years were not unlike everyone else's. 

I ended up doing a bunch of commercials, local advertisements, on video. It was cheaper. I never wanted to work 
the only way to get your film made is to actually go out and get the money yourself and try to make it. And I 


About three years after graduation he decided to make a movie. Bootlegs of THE DEAD COME HOME, like the one I 
bought from Midnight Video in 1990, had it under that title, but Troma would soon after release it as DEAD 
DUDES IN THE HOUSE. It then got an additional VHS release as THE HOUSE ON TOMBSTONE HILL by AIP. 

The title I had originally was THE ROAD, but when I had to raise the money I cut some of [the script] . I cut 

[things] like chase scenes because I just wanted to make the film, [and] I didn't want to try to raise a mil- 

lion bucks. I raised around two hundred and fifty grand, and it was originally called THE ROAD, and I changed 
it to THE DEAD COME HOME. So while we were shooting it, it was called THE DEAD COME HOME. After it was fin- 
ished, it was [still] called THE DEAD COME HOME. When Troma bought it, New Kids on the Block were big at the 

time, so they wanted to call it DEAD KIDS ON THE BLOCK, but the management of New Kids on the Block was going 

to sue them so they called it DEAD DUDES IN THE HOUSE. 

I understand Troma' s business model and they want to make money and they want to be 
successful but the one real negative about them was that, technically when you have a 
film, you do what's called the timing on it: you can bring out the color in it, you 
can almost bring out the clarity better. And those guys are so incredibly cheap that 
they wouldn't even do that. When you get the copy of the movie called THE HOUSE ON 
TOMBSTONE HILL, the movie was timed, and if you get the copy from Troma, it's not 
timed. It's almost like they made video copies off a workprint. So it's just a drag 

out, you just want to get money out of it." And they don't like to pay much money for 
their films. But you don't want to spend any money to actually make the film look 
good? It's kind of ridiculous because it's not only me, but it's the people who 
worked on the film, the people who starred in the film, you're going to disrespect 
everybody and make everybody not like you and not want to work with you. Which is 
probably why they've stayed independent. They herald themselves as this wonderful in- 
dependent company but it's probably because nobody wanted to align themselves with 
them! So they were probably forced to be independent. 

gave me the poster they'd made for DEAD DUDES IN THE HOUSE. And I was looking at it 
and I was like, "Who are these people?" Because there were five guys on the poster, 
and they looked exactly like the New Kids on the Block, and they didn't use any of 
the actors in the film! Again, I understand their blueprint for making money, but at 
the same time, for the people who were in the movie, it would have been a real kick 
for them to be on the poster. 

second video release so quickly after Troma' s and asked how that came about. 

AIP [Action International Pictures, the independent VHS company founded by filmmakers David Prior, David Win- 
ters, and Peter Yuval], and they got it after Troma. Troma licensed the TV rights. 

And it actually had to be timed for TV, I assume. 

Probably, yeah. 

Knowing the film business, I assume he never got the license back. 



No. 


perpetuity. 


Yeah. Toward the end of that movie, 
the main investor, who was also a 
friend of mine, died suddenly, so I 
got stuck with a lot of outstanding 
bills, and I had to make a bad deal 
just to pay off some people. That's 
eventually what happened to the film. 

I ask what Troma paid. 

It wasn't much. It was under $100,000. 

I was able to pay back my investors. I 
didn't make any money. The way I 
raised the money was I didn't know 
anything about raising money. I didn't 
have a background in finance. My idea 
was that if someone lives in a mansion 
they probably have money, so I went to 
the big houses in Summit [NJ] , on 
Hobart Ave, and in Westfield [NJ] . I 
would just walk up to the house and 
knock on the door and ask to see the 
person who owned the house and ask if 
they wanted to invest in a film. I 
guess it seems like it would take a 
lot of guts or something, but there 
was no alternative for me, and I 
wanted to make a movie, so it was either do that or don't make the movie. I was sort of stuck in a corner. 

Horror movies then and now have been a good bet for a fledgling filmmaker due to their built-in audience. To 
put it more bluntly, a lot of horror fans will watch jus t about any 

I did like horror films. I liked all types of films, but in a way with horror, you could sort of hide all of 
your technical flaws. If it looks a little rough sometimes it almost adds to the movie. And not so much if you 
do a drama. 

You shot it in upstate New York? 

Yeah, in Cherry Valley. 

Looking back from 25 years... 

Another lifetime! 

~ what's you r opinion of it now? 

You know, it's weird. My one friend, one of the guys who was in it, he thinks it's awful, he never liked it. I 
went to a couple screenings, which is probably the best thing to do: if you make a film and want to get a true 
reaction, just go to a screening and see how people respond to it. And there were people there who would walk 
out and talk about how much they liked it. There were some that talked about, "Eh, it was OK." You're never 
going to please everybody. It's kind of like baseball. If you are able to have three people out of ten like 
what you do then you're going to go into the Hall of Fame. When I screened NIGHT OF THE DAY OF THE DAWN OF THE 
DEAD, I screened it at the Pioneer Two Boots Theater. The way I did that, the person who financed MASS OF AN- 
GELS had heard that I'd made this movie and he wanted to see it, and the movie is ridiculous, I know it's ri- 
diculous, it's just taking George Romero's film and dubbing it, this guy was around 40 years old at the time. I 
reluctantly gave him a copy and he called me up later and said, "This is one of the funniest movies I've seen. 
I've got to put this in the theater." I said, "Put this in a theater?!?" And he said, "Yeah, this would play in 
a theater." And I said, "I don't know how you're going to do it unless you four-wall it." So there was a movie 
theater, the Pioneer theater, and we ended up getting a deal where we didn't have to pay. If they accepted your 
movie there was a split that was much in their favor, which was fine. Again, I didn't care about the money at 
all. I had no interest in it. It didn't matter to me. So when that movie played the Pioneer, it was playing 
Friday and Saturday night at 10pm, and I went in and saw it. And I was shocked at the power that the film had. 
The theater was kind of small, it held maybe 80 or 90, but it was packed, like a near sell-out every time I 
went, and the film played for three months, and there were people who would say the lines before they came. It 
was like THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW! You know, it was bizarre, because again, if you look online there are 
people that HATE that movie. I mean really hate it. And then you go on Youtube and you see comments like, "This 
is the greatest movie ever." There's just this weird aura about it. I don't know why, I wasn't trying to prove 
anything. I was just goofing around. 

Riffel is amused when I tell him that people are still selling bootleg copies of it at horror conventions. 

It's amazing, and really, really bizarre. It almost took on a life of its own. I had no intention to promote 
it. When I was working at Palmer Video I think we sent out 500 VHS copies and that was it. And then I com- 
pletely forgot about it. While I was editing BLACK-EYED SUSAN, the person who was co-editing it, his father had 
a video store, and he didn't know that I had anything to do with it because I had used a fake name [Lowell Ma- 
son], and I asked him, "While you were working in your father's video store, what movie did you really like?" 
And he said "There's this thing called NIGHT OF THE DAWN OF THE-." and I said, "Come on! I made it!" And he did- 
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n't believe me. And then I proved to him that I had made it, and it's 
just really weird because he's one of those die-hard people who's 
part of a cult following for certain films and that's one of them. 

And he's also kind of an internet nerd, and this was in 2000, and he 
said you have to look on the internet, and I did and I was shocked! 
The film was in different languages, people were writing about it, 
it's gone all over the world. 

Did you make it at home? 

Pretty much. A friend of mine and I, in 1991, pre-computer. I made it 
because I had done the horror film and it was impossible to get it 
distributed, and again, all this is subjective, but I think the hor- 
ror film that I did, I think it's fine for what it is. I don't look 
back and say. My God this movie is horrible, but I also don't look 
back and say this is THE SHINING, you know, a masterpiece. It is what 
it is. But most of the success of most independent movie comes from 
marketing. Someone will pick it up and then they'll market it. I 
couldn't get anybody to distribute it, and I just started to look 
into the whole role of marketing. And I said, "I bet if I come up 
with a weird title, I bet I could get it all over the world." And so 
I thought of this ridiculously long title. I didn't have the movie at 
that point, there wasn't any film I was doing. I just printed that 
title in Variety magazine, with this long, ridiculous title, and next 
thing I know it was mentioned on Jay Leno and the Nightly World News. 
They were talking about the title. I didn't have any publicity, I 
didn' t spend any money, not a dime on marketing, but it was like an 
experiment. And I did put down some information, like a phone number 
or something, and I had people calling me that wanted copies of the 
video, and I didn't have any movie. It didn't exist! I knew that 
NOTLD was in the public domain, so I just said, "Oh I don't have 
money to make a movie, this is as cheap as possible, just a couple 
hundred bucks maybe,” and that's why I ended up doing that. My friend 
had a little studio, we went in there, and redubbed the whole thing. 

Given all that, 1 wonder if his opinion of DEAD COME HOME has changed 
since he made it. 

I know in Lloyd Kaufman's book he said that's one of [the public's] 
favorite Troma movies. I think the film's fine, I don't have any real 
problem with it at all. It came out good for what I was trying to do. 


Super 16mm. 

After DEAD COME HOME and NIGHT OF THE DAWN..., Riffel abandoned fiction filmmaking for more than a decade to con- 
centrate on documentaries. Although radically different from his first two films in content, they were similar 
in the sense that they grew out of the muse he was following at the time rather than from any commercial expec- 


I made MEETING THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE next. That again was an extension of just looking at this whole culture 
that's based on marketing and selling people. I remember seeing a baseball that was being auctioned off by Mick 
Jagger and I was thinking, "What is the point of this? Why aren't they auctioning a baseball by Mickey Mantle 
or something?" And then I saw they were selling sneakers worn by Kareem Abdul Jabar and canceled checks by 

the whole concept of people being obsessed with fame. It revolves around fame and giving these people almost a 
strange respect just for being famous. Someone like Kim Kardashian. 

Riffel started out intending to make a documentary asking genuinely famous people (like Richard Nixon ) about 
the nature of fame, but got universally rejected. Intrigued but not discouraged by his failure, he then decided 
to make a movie of interviews with non- famous people recounting their first-person encounters with celebrities . 
But over the course of filming he followed his muse down its rabbit hole and the film turned into something 
else entirely: a series of case studies of people psychologically affected by their desire to either be famous 
or to be near famous people. There may be no beautiful people in his movie, but he did find some interesting 
ones. The most memorable was a small-time manager of musicians named Walter Gollender whose desire to be famous 
and unflagging ambition stand in stark relief to the sad reality of his surroundings and clientele. 

He was a guy who was obsessed with becoming famous and talked about it and the nature of the business, which is 
designed to let a select few through and then show up everybody else. It doesn't really have a lot to do with 
talent. There's no proving ground, and I think that's really the problem, if someone's going to try to make it 
in the film or music business or write a novel, whatever it is, that's the main problem. It's not based on a 
tangible skill or a tangible talent. That's why somebody who's 9 years old can get nominated for an Oscar. 
They're not going to be playing center for the NY Knicks or center field for the NY Yankees because they don't 
have a true tangible skill. It's all too subjective, so you go in thinking, "I'm talented, I'm going to make it 
because I'm talented and people can see that I'm talented," and you're going to get disappointed. 

You really feel bad for Gollender because he's so proactive and has such faith in the people he's representing, 
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And he's a really smart guy. He's the man in the state of NJ responsible for getting foreign languages 
grammar school system. When they started teaching Spanish and French into 7'" and 8 tn grades, he was the 
got it started. 


What 


happened to him? 


I saw him about year ago. He's living somewhere in NJ. I think he's still actually trying. 

Indeed he is. He even has a Facebook page with 88 "likes" on it, and a 2007 documentary dedicated solely to his 
life story, WANTED: NEW TALENT 1 THE WALT GOLLENDER STORY. 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE took some time to shoot, and I asked him how he paid the bills while putting it together. 


There's a guy I know who was working at a company called Continuum Records, a one-shot record company that was 
based in Cranford, NJ, and people raised the money [for that] based on people they knew in the Rolling Stones. 
They'd signed Charlie Watts and Ron Wood and Roger Daltry. They signed them to a letter of intent contract say- 
ing that if we raised the money, these three guys were going to record on the label. So they raised somewhere 
near S10 million, and I knew someone within that company and they knew I was some kind of a nut who always had 
strange ideas and he called me up and asked if I had any ideas for a record, and I told him that I could do a 
spoken word version of the Rolling Stones song "Some Girls." They were going on tour so I just figured, this is 

a certain town they can play this novelty song. So I did an albi " 1 
novelty songs. It was called, "This is Offensive." 

used on earlier projects, I assumed he was fond of using pseudor 

Gus and the Snowmen. A really stupid name. That was something tl 
months. I got paid. It was like a painting job. 

How did it do? 

The company itself, like I said, signed peoples' contracts, and 
tracts of these guys, since they had the name of the Rolling Stc 
had a lot of cache and power. If you look for the CDs they did o 
both of those guys were photographers, so they ended up doing th 
that looked more like photography than a CD. They spent an enorn 
of money on that, they spent an enormous amount of money sendinc 
things to stores, from what I understood they had 3 or 4 hotel i 
[the artists] and their families, big per diems, so the company 
going bankrupt. It was only in existence for a year or two. But 
guys that they did sign, and it might have been his first album. 



What about Gus and the Snowmen? 


They didn't go anywhere after that. 

How many copies of it sold? 

I don't know. I'm pretty sure it did okay just because it was marketed. They had a publicist, I did a lot of 
radio. I did one song called "I Hate Beautiful People" that was kind of like a bouncy, happy song with negative 
lyrics, but there was a radio station in Washington DC that played it as the song for their morning show for 
months. There were a couple radio stations that put some of the songs on a heavy rotation. 

Do you play any instruments yourself? 

No. Which is probably why a lot of the people at the record company didn't like me! [laughs] Everybody who 
worked there had a band and I was the only person who didn't... 

And you put out an album that got played on the radio! 

But I made sure the people who were there were included on the album. I think I had 8 songs and there were like 
7 or 8 other songs and they all did those songs. 

Eugene Balner was a Hungarian immigrant who founded the Palmer Billiard Corporation in 1961. Named for the fa- 
mous golfer Arnold Palmer, the billiard company produced well-regarded, handmade cues in its factory in Eliza- 
beth, NJ. One of its inexpensive lines of cues was called the PM Line, named after pro player and Balner's 
friend Peter Margo. It was Margo who convinced Balner in 1981 to enter the video store business. While Balner's 
wife Ilona handled the cue business, he and Margo built Palmer Video into what was, for a while in the 1980' s, 
the biggest video chain in the country. At their height they had 46 stores and 300 franchised locations, all of 
which they wisely sold to West Coast Entertainment in 1996 as the industry was being strangled to death by Via- 
com/Blockbuster. Palmer Billiard was sold to Blatt Billiards in New York in 1994. While Riffel was working on 
the album for Continuum, he also had a day job in the corporate office of Palmer Video. 
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[also] did a book. The Video Detective's Guide to the Top 1000 Videos (1997). 

If you've been in a used book store, you've seen copies of it, but I'd never noticed whose name was on it be- 

That was another thing where I had an idea just to do a pocket-sized guide that you could carry to a video 
store, check off what you've seen. 

How did you pick the top 1000 movies? 

I don't know, [laughs] 


Randomly? 

1 had seen a lot of films. 

After college? 

During college, after college_.when I was at NYU they had a library that had everything you wanted. I watched a 
lot there. But I think that I saw many of the films in there. I don't know how I picked them, 1 guess. It's 

Did you put your own movie in there? 

Yeah, I did. [laughs] I have to tell the truth. It's like that Frank Lloyd Wright thing. He would just say he 
designed buildings, he wouldn't call himself an architect, and he was called to testify in court for somebody 
and they said, "Who are you and what do you do?" And he said, "I'm Frank Lloyd Wright and I'm the world's 
greatest architect." So after the trial he was walking outside and the reporter said, "Mr. Wright I thought you 
said that you never describe yourself as an architect," and he replied, "Well, I was under oath and I had to 
tell the truth!" [laughs] 

After MEETING THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE, Riffel's next documentary was HOWARD STERN: 

SHUT UP AND LISTEN! (1997) Subtitled "The Self-Proclaimed King of all Media and the 
First Amendment Wars," it's a 100-minute case against the crass "King of all Me- 
dia." This, remember, was the Stern of the early and znid-90's, the misogynist, rac- 

who showed up at his 60 cti birthday party. I tell Riff el I got the sense he wasn't a 
big fan... 

I hate him! I don't like that guy at all. I can't stand him. I think he's awful and 
I know there are people who say well, he's no big deal, he's just a shock jock, but 
I don't believe that. And if that's your argument then you're arguing against the 
concept of advertising, because people spend billions of dollars on advertising 
that has an affect that a lot of times controls a person's judgment. And if some- 
one's on the radio like that day after day after day, they're going to have an ef- 
fect on society. And for me, he ushered in much of the garbage that ended up being 
on the radio and TV. And this whole idea about how "the FCC is crucifying me." I 
guess it's a smart kind of angle to make money. He didn't care about anything but 
that. And the one serious problem for me with him was when he took that woman's 
bones on the air. 

Debbie Tay was a young woman who'd been on Stern's show several times, and when she 
died of a heroin overdose and was cremated in April 1995, Stern invited a friend of 
hers on to do a "memorial." On July 18, 1995, the friend brought some of Debbie's 
ashes, which had been given to him by her mother. While on the air. Stern opened 

and sister sued Stern for emotional distress, and after several years of legal 
wrangling, won an undisclosed settlement in April, 2000. Riffel uses the July 18 
broadcast to set the tone of his film, and it's a powerful opening. 

It was. They never played that again. It only aired on that show once. He knew he was walking a fine line that 
ultimately if there was a fair trial, he would have gotten hammered because he broke the law. It wasn't a First 
Amendment issue, it was desecrating the remains of someone without permission of next of kin. But he had the 
strong arm of a large global corporation behind him. 

I heard that Stern played some of it on his radio show. I didn't get a lot of feedback. I had a deal for that 
movie when I first finished it. I sent it out and Universal Home Video was going to distribute it. Now, I had 
already distributed some copies through Palmer, and they [Universal] were going to distribute it, there was an 
offer, something like $75,000, plus a piece of every video that was sold, VHS tape at the time. And then they 
called me back a week later, her name was Claudia Sloane, she said, "Look, we can't do it, because somebody has 
seen this in the stores, did you distribute this already?" And I said, "Yeah, I had sent some copies out," and 
the deal was off. They wanted exclusive rights. They wanted to be the first people to distribute it. So I lost 
that deal because of that. So it's too bad because it probably would have gone out in a much wider way than it 
did. It's one of the films I'm really glad I made because it was something I really stood for. I think he's 
awful . 
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I'm not into the whole idea of [encouraging things] like gangsta rap. I don't like that. It's kind of the oppo- 
site of what most people in the arts and entertainment industry think. The whole argument is silly. You should- 
n't have complete freedom of speech, and there's no such thing as censorship, it's basically just restrictions. 
You're not going to play a horror movie in a theater in [wealthy] Westfield, NJ and say that there's not going 
to be an X or R. So that's what it's about, it's about restrictions. There should be restrictions and if any- 
body is going to say that Howard Stern should be allowed to do what he wants to do regardless, there should be 
no restrictions, then you should be able to play a porn movie in the Rialto theater in Westfield and let 15 

This, I think is one of the keys to understanding Riff el. His outrage at Stern isn't political or cultural , but 
personal and artistic. In Riffel's view. Stern was the ultimate corporate-entertainment hypocrite, a phony who 
indulged his listeners' worst racist and sexist impulses without believing any of it, like a radio version of 
Morton Downey Jr. As his fame increased he tamed down his act and learned to sell just enough of his old image 

manufactured entertainers' personas is the vulgarity and cruelty he sold to a lowbrow and often uneducated au- 
dience day after day. Riffel's anger was that of an artist toward a phony, and I asked him how he felt about 
the way Stern is now lauded enough to rate a puff piece on 60 Minutes. 

I guess he's trying to restructure his image. When I did the documentary I was scheduled to do a lot of inter- 
views. I was supposed to go on Geraldo Rivera's radio program, Charles Grodin had a show, Charlie Rose. The 
movie that I made was coming out around the same time as PRIVATE PARTS. Entertainment Tonight was going to in- 
terview me. Anyway, I ended up getting all these things set up. I didn't have a publicist, I was doing it on my 
own, and then within a forty-eight hour period everything got canceled. And one woman who was kind of a go- 
between Entertainment Tonight and me, she called me and said 'You've been taken off the list, and you're not 
going to get any interviews," because Paramount was the parent company of PRIVATE PARTS and they owned a lot of 
the television shows and they just weren't going to let something like this go on. The problem for them, I 
think, wasn't just that I was saying it's disgusting, because who cares if it's disgusting, the problem was 
that he picked through the remains of a woman without the permission of her next of kin. And you can get adver- 
tisers to stand behind you if you're disgusting if it's like an opinion issue, because you can always go back 

thing," so it's a good argument, but you can't argue against what he did, picking through the bones of Debbie 
Tay, because you're not going to get advertisers to stand behind that, they're going to run, and if that hap- 
pens, he won't have a radio show, because the only reason he had it was because advertisers were paying for him 
to be on the air. So he couldn't do anything! And that's why I got thrown off of all the interviews. You know 
the other thing about someone like him is that if she were John Gotti's daughter, he wouldn't be picking 
through the bones, he wouldn't do anything. 

He's a creep. A wealthy creep, and I guess that makes him happy, but he's still a creep. His kids probably hate 
him. When I was interviewing Pat Cooper, he said his mother and father are probably ashamed of him. He basi- 
cally pays for everybody in his family to love him. When I was doing the documentary I had a lot of people who, 
before people came forward, said, "I had an affair with him." I didn't interview them because it was a fine 
line...it wasn't really what I was going after. But looking back I should have, because these people were credi- 
ble and I could tell just by talking to them that they weren't lying, and maybe they had an affair with him and 
he'd promised them money and just didn't give them money or jewelry or something. They were going to come out 
and out him, and he'd still be on his radio station [saying], "Well, I'm a family man, the only thing I care 
about is my family, I love my wife." And the next thing you know he's divorced and hooked up with some goof- 
ball, blond girl. I just don't like the whole attitude of using Freedom of Speech and the 1°' amendment to 
cover your insatiable desire to make money at the expense of hurting people. And that's all he does. 

After a filmmaking hiatus of several years. Riff el made MASS OF ANGELS [2004] and BLACK-EYED SUSAN [2004], two 
feature films shot back to back. The first is a dream-like, Lynchian story about a young woman who seems to be 
living in two parallel realities : one in which she's digging the grave of a young girl who's been hit by a car, 
and one in which she's been committed to a mental institution. The former may be all a hallucination of the 
latter, or a prologue to it. SUSAN is a black comedy in the early Coen brothers vein, about some young men who 
decide to rob the apartment of a neighboring old man who's died, only to have his violent relatives show up 

which was shot first. 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN was first. I don't even know if I even have a copy of MASS OF ANGELS. I have to get a copy. 

So 10 years goes by and he decides to make a largely black and white fiction movie again. I can only imagine 
how much more difficult it must have been to try to break into the industry at that point, and ask what in- 
spired him to do so. 

I don't know. I made documentary films just because I was interested in those topics. The other movie that I 
almost was involved in making was the life story of Edgar Allen Poe, and I had interested a couple different 
people, [like] Malcolm McDowell. His agent really pushed it. But I don't know. I just got interested in Amer- 
ica's obsession with fame so those were the ideas I was interested in at the time. I'm trying to think how I 
even got interested in Howard Stern...I was just interested in how he was sort of enabled in this way, this First 
Amendment issue, and nobody was going after him really. I remember when I played the movie. It won the Silver 
Award at the Philadelphia International Film Festival and after I screened it there and they called me up on 
stage. The guy who ran the festival said, "Somebody finally has the guts to actually go after Howard Stern." So 
I don't know why or how 1 ended up deciding to do a narrative. 

One of the great things about the old man's relatives is that, while they're vaguely Eastern European, we never 
really find out where they're from. 

[Laughs] I don't think so. I was just trying to think of weird characters. The whole thing was just based on 
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wanted to do another narrative, 

Speaking of that- 


was at NYU, there was a creative writing teacher named Mark 
juy and he said the two rules of writing are, [first,] make sure your charac- 
:an do that by putting them out on a limb. Somebody walks into a bar and orders 
f somebody walks into a bar and somebody spits in their face, what are they 
5ve, are they going to run out of the bar seared, fight the person, what are 
i person out on a limb, their personality has to come out. That as one rule, 
important, which was: finish the screenplay. And he's right. When I was doing 
jse I always remembered that you gotta finish it. So you start it and you say, 

; week," No, no, you gotta have discipline. Just bang it out. I guess I just 
ind again I had no money. 


Super 16mmm, I think. It was shot by a guy named David Sperling. He's done a bunch of movies, and I remember 
when he shot the film I went into DuArt to look at the rough cut. And I remember going in there and he had 
started to do video transfers, and he did a Hi-Def video transfer, and I'd never seen [one like that], state of 
the art, and it was amazing, the clarity of it. It looked like a Jim Jarmusch movie the way it was coming right 
at you, right out of the screen, right off the screen, and then when you get the film back, if you don't get it 
transferred that way it's just a regular black and white movie. There's nothing striking about it. 

Why did you pick black and white? 

I like black and white film. There aren't a lot of people shooting it. I was probably watching a lot of movies 
from the 1940' s and 50' s at the time. That's why I had the woman sing those old torch songs. 

ies of songs-interludes, interruptions, whatever you want to call them-that 
function like a Greek chorus to the action, shot in color and sung by a woman 
who doesn't appear in anywhere in the narrative portion of the film. It's an 
odd choice and I'm curious he felt it came out. 

I like the movie! Whenever I do something like that I try to make something 
original. For me that's the most important thing, it's got something that's got 
some originality. I hadn't really seen many movies that had that break that had 
somebody singing. And that was a point to me that was really important in the 
movie. Since she did that it was a weird little style of breaking it up, it 
meant something to me. At least I tried to something original. 

The movie MASS OF ANGELS was also shot on film, on Super 16mm, and if you shoot 
with film when you click the stock, there will be three or four frames, and 
when those frames go through they go slower so the light will blast through. 
Depending on what you do with the camera, if the camera is still, it'll basi- 
cally be three or four frames bursting into white. Sometimes the cameraman, as 
he's clicking, will move the camera, and it might look like you're being shot 
into outer space. You have these really weird effects. The movie itself was a 
story about a girl who is in a mental hospital and she' s also a gravedigger in 
upstate NY. So it goes back and forth and she doesn't know which world is real. 
And you don't know which world is real. When we shot it I remember after it was 
all done, I liked it but there just something else that I wanted to do. Because 
again, it wasn't that original in a lot of weird ways. So when I was editing it I went home one day and I had 
all of this footage that we'd transferred to VHS tape and I started looking at the ends of all those reels from 
what I'd cut, and I ended up just splicing probably a thousand of them into the film. So she'll be speaking and 
as she's speaking she'll just burst for like 4 or 5 frames into light and then it'll just come right back to 
it, so it's this weird—it's almost like jump cutting but it goes through the entire movie and it's really, 
really weird. 

And the budget here was~. 

About 5200,000. 

How'd you go from $50,000 on SUSAN to $200,000 here? 

Because the guy who produced it is a moron. [Laughs] The person who was the producer of the film, the quote 
unquote producer. When I did BLACK-EYED SUSAN I basically had control of the money, so whenever money was spent 
I would have some check on it. With the person who was producing this film [MASS OF ANGELS], he actually got 
the money, he was friends with the person who financed it, so I didn't have any control over the bank accounts. 
And he was the person who wrote the checks, and he had no experience. He had never done a movie before and he 
had the attitude of, "I don't need experience, I can handle this." And it was a very unfortunate decision that 
he made in his head, because I told him, "You should go to Barnes and Noble and at least read about producing a 

movie." I got him a book and I said, "Here, just read this and do yourself a favor," because it's trickier than 

you'd think, it's not as easy as it looks. He didn't even read it! And then when we ended up making the movie, 
there were situations like where we had the [entire] floor at the Jersey City hospital that we rented for a 
week or two, and I said— now we had a crew of about 20 people plus 10 others, so we had about 30 or 40 people— so 

every day at the Jersey City hospital, there were 30 or 40 people who always wanted coffee. So I said to him. 
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was kind of weird because he said, "Oh well, people don't drink that much coffee." And I said, "Are you out of 
your mind?" He didn't drink coffee, so in his mind nobody needed it or wanted it. I said, "This is all these 
people live on! It's like air to them, or water" And he didn't do it, and he didn't get the coffeemakers, so 
anybody who wanted coffee, they'd have to go downstairs. And they started going to Starbucks, and when you 
start getting coffee for 30 to 40 people from Starbucks, somebody's gonna want a frappuccino, and then when one 

fore you know it you' re spending literally four to five hundred dollars a day on coffee. And it was insane. We 
ended up spending somewhere in the neighborhood of five grand on coffee on that shoot. 

For our more artistic readers, that's two-and-a-half percent of the budget, just on coffee! 

There were other decisions he made that were just dumb. Just really dumb. Like I told him when you went to buy 
film, and we were buying 16mm film from Kodak in Manhattan, I said, "Get a student ID, because we're going to 
get 15% off." And there are other ways to save even more money. And he didn't do that. He just paid full price. 
You just wonder. Sooner or later you're going to have to answer to the people who financed this movie. I mean, 
I'll fuck around with my own money, but I'm not going to throw away 
somebody else's money. Have some responsibility. Waste your own 
cash. Somebody gave him a lot of money to make this movie, so show 
them some respect. It just wasn't his thing. 

I asked how he felt about this one compared to BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

I like both of them. I'm happy with both films. I guess it would be 
great, not just for me but for the people who were in them, the ac- 
tors, if they got out there somehow and people saw them. Who knows? 

It's tough because a lot of it really is based on luck. You know 
people like Richard Linklater and Kevin Smith make it through, and 
they can build up a fanbase. You have other people like Nick Gomez, 
who I think is kind of like a genius, I love his movies, and nobody 
knows him. So you have the Kevin Smith and Richard Linklater, who 
are indie film gods, and for me, Nick Gomez, who is much more tal- 
ented. On the other hand, it's just my opinion. That's the problem. 

Some people hate NIGHT OF THE DAWN OF THE DAY_., some people love it, 
and both people are right. Both sides' opinions are as valid as they 
feel they are. 

I circle back now to the world of film distribution and the strate- 
gies filmmakers employ. If following his muse has meant his movies 
are too quirky for mainstream distribution, I ask if he's ever 
thought of doing another genre movie, which is much easier to sell. 

Now with the internet I wouldn't really do it unless I had some con- 
tractual obligation for somebody to distribute it. Kevin Smith, a 

STATE," but it was just absurd because he didn't really self- 
distribute it, he has a publicity firm called 15 Minutes, so he 
would end up spending a hundred grand over the course of a month. So 
it's not distributing on your own, it's not self-distribution. The 
guy's worth $25 million bucks! It helps his image to say that, it 
helps him look like he's a blue collar guy who got lucky, who's living in a mansion in Beverly Hills, but it 

Kind of like Sack Braff going on Kickstarter begging for funds to finance a movie while making $2 million an 
episode on Scrubs. 

Yeah, how do these people think that the average person isn't going to say, "What the hell's wrong with you, 
are you out of your mind?" I mean, Jesus. You want money from ME? It's just so ridiculous. And I can't believe 
that something like that works to the extent that it does. I know a couple people who have gone on Kickstarter, 
but they don't have their friends or their family or something supporting them, and they really don't make that 
much. But again, that's the problem with the internet, is that it's all going to come back to marketing budget 
and the people who can control it. If Zack Braff is trying to raise money and some guy in Springfield [NJ] is 
trying to raise money, quality people are going to go more towards Zack Braff even though he's a multimillion- 
aire and can finance it himself. But they want to be "somebody who finances Zack Braff movies." 

MASS OF ANGELS is at least had cult potential, while SUSAN, entertaining as it was, would have made a bigger 
impact in low-fi 1991 as opposed to digital 2004. I ask if MASS was ever even approached by a distributor. 

No. It did really well in the festivals. It won a bunch of awards. At the Dead Center Film Festival in Oklahoma 
City they have a judging committee that at the time was made up of working artists and professional artists 
like sculptors, painters, and they actually gave a special award to it because they thought it had high artis- 
tic value, just because of the weird style. It was, again, something that I had never seen in a movie, that I 
had never seen people using. The things you usually immediately throw out, cut off the end of the film rolls 
and just throw away, if you look at just the frame it looks like a very interesting photograph you can hang on 
your wall, so when you put it all through the entire film... And then a lot of the music in the film is like a 
drum kind of music, so it's almost a sound effect atmosphere kind of soundtrack. And that, with the three or 
four frame blurry "explosions," is kind of strange. 
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film ? 


I kind of like the Howard Stern one too. I wish it would get out there and people would see it. I'm glad that I 
made it and I don't like the guy. It was something I feel strongly about. The whole hypocritical stance of the 
entertainment industry and the 1 M Amendment issue when they know it's not. Just tell the truth. It would be 
better if Howard Stern just said, "I'm incredibly greedy and I have a serious problem with greed and I don't 
care if I hurt people, I just want money. It has nothing to do with the 1 st amendment." At least then you could 
say he's telling the truth, though he's still a scum. So yeah, I probably like that one. 

The inability to get his two newest films distributed directly inspired his next documentary, SHOT, What starts 
off as a movie about a marketing stunt — John Conte, a piano player friend of Riffel's, will attempt to break 
the Guinness World Book record for "longest keyboard marathon" as a way to promote Riffel's movies-turns into 
an affecting portrait of a man attempting something that no one really believes he can accomplish. 

We had done two films back to back, the one was financed by a group of people [SUSAN] and the other was basi- 
cally financed by one guy [MASS]. The first one wasn't finished but the guy had the money and if I'd said, 

"Wait I'm not finished," the guy might have changed his mind. So I ended up doing it, and after we finished 
those two films I was facing the same predicament of how do I get these things distributed, and you just don't 
know. It's such a crapshoot at that point. Who knows if somebody's going to like them or not like them and it's 
all dependent one person's individual taste, so we ended up thinking we'll do some sort of publicity stunt to 
get some recognition for it, and a couple people suggested things, but this one guy who did the music for these 
films, I knew he could stay awake for days, because when we were making these low-budget movies, he had no 
problem and it was pretty amazing. He's a great piano player, so he we checked the Guinness Book of World Re- 
cords, so we figured we might get publicity out of that, and it worked. We got the publicity! It's really funny 
because the place that John played the piano was called the Cornelia Street Cafe and I went in there, and that 
area he played at is obviously a redone basement, but they have shows down there all the time, and I was there 
to look at the site, and while we were there, just by coincidence, Harvey Keitel was there, and this is when I 
had my option with him [for a script called MURDER TRUST] . I said to him, "Hey, my friend here is going to 
break the world record for piano playing, he's going to play the piano down here for 50 straight hours." And he 
said, "If a tree falls in the woods, nobody hears it." And he was right. He was basically saying, because he 
knew we were trying to get publicity for the films, if nobody reports on it, and nobody connects it [to the 
films], then it's not really going to make a big deal. And John did get a lot of press on that. 

Miller Beer or Michelob, they don't put just one commercial on television, they put commercial after coramer- 

tinue for months and months and months you might as well not do it. You have to market it. When I played the 
horror film, the first horror film I did, I was four-walling it in different theaters, and I remember there was 
a theater in Irvington [NJ] and I talked to the owner, and I went in there with the film and he said I have to 
take an ad out in the Star Ledger. I said, "I don't really have a lot of money," and he said, "It doesn't have 
to be a big ad," and I said, "I think people will come by word of mouth," and he said, "Word of mouth from 
what? Do you think people are going to come because of word of mouth, if you don't advertise?" And I said, 
"Yeah," and he said, "Alright, you can play your movie here this weekend, but it's not going to work." He actu- 
ally let me play the movie there on a Friday and Saturday and it bombed! And I went back on Monday and saw him 
and he said, "If nobody knows, nobody goes, that's the law I have with my movies. So if you want to play it 
again, you gotta take an ad out." And I did, and the next weekend I took out this small ad in the Star Ledger, 
and I got like 30 or 40 people. So at least the people knew about it. That's why people put trailers in movies 
three or fourth months before it starts. 

It's tough, because the internet was going to revolutionize independent filmmaking and music, but I think it 
destroyed it! I think it worked the opposite. Especially with Pi- 

pendent film or music, it's not going to exist unless people want 
to do it as a hobby, but to actually make money is virtually impos- 


sider putting his documentaries on the internet, where at least 
they'd get seen. 

I would, but even that...everything takes a lot of time, everything 
takes a lot of work. I tried to do a charity where I would liter- 
ally give my movies away and it didn't work. Nobody had any inter- 
est in them and it's too bad because everything is subjective, but 

the subject matter of the Stern documentary is something that peo- 
ple would be interested in, so if you have something like that 
that's out there and you don't have any distributors who are inter- 
ested in it at all not even when you would give it away, you know 
that something strange is happening. And I think that part of it is just because the internet is a wasteland 
for movies and music because of illegal downloading and we've sort of accepted that. People don't even see any- 
thing being wrong with it, unless it's your movie! [laughs] That's why NIGHT OF THE DAY OF THE DAWN PART 2_I 
can't control it, if somebody's gonna put it up on Youtube, I'll contact Youtube it'll take them a month to 
take it down, or I'll contact Google video and it'll take them a month to take it down and then it'll be back 
up already. I'm amazed that Youtube is able to exist the way that it does. And not just because of the videos 
you upload, it' s one thing for my little video to get up there and people can see it . But the thing that amazes 
me is that they can take music by the Rolling Stones, by the Beatles, put it up there and get money for adver- 
tising and not give the record companies, the Rolling Stones or anybody who owns the rights to the music any 
money. So there'll be an ad that'll play before the Rolling Stones song that might literally be 5 minutes and 


NIGHT OF THE DAY OFTHE DAWN OF 
THE SON OF THE BRIDE OF THE RE- 
TURN OFTHE REVENGE OFTHE TER- 
ROR OF THE ATTACK OF THE EVIL, 
MUTANT, HELLBOUND, ZOMBIFIED, 
FLESH-EATING, SUB-HUMANOID LIV- 
ING DEAD - PART 4 
(Palmer Film Group) 1/4/93, Raleigh, N.C., 
N.J. PROD-DIR-SCR, James Riffel; CAM, 
Sandy Lawry; CAST, I). Adam Young, Mark 
Miller, Lisa Santoro, Katie Mason, Boogaloo 
(No distrib). 
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Yeah, and it stars Jack Black?!? Why would you have him as a leading man? Who is working on these films? I re- 
member my friend and I walked out of one of these movies and he said, "It's seems like everybody in Hollywood 
works incredibly hard except the writer and director." They get their paychecks and walk away and don't really 
do anything. Both of these movies are exercises in stupidity. They're so bad. 

This leads us to a discussion of the diminished choices that moviegoers have at the megaplexes today, and how 
the disappearance of video stores has changed the way people seek out, and thus think about, older movies. As 
both an artist and as a businessman who worked in the retail video industry for a long time, I ask him if he 


I did like them. I am kind of sad that ended. I'm not really a huge fan of the internet. I don't even know how 
to text. I should get interested in it because I seem to live in a world where that seems rather important. 

It's made us more informed but also less thoughtful . 

smaller that was kind of sad. Even my movie, the horror film I did, that ended up playing in the Bound Brook 
[NJ] theater, that was awesome, because it was like an old vaudeville theater. It was enormous, and that was 
kind of fun watching it there. There were probably two or three hundred seats and maybe thirty or forty people 
there but it was still really cool. It was a huge screen. 

I remember seeing WELCOME TO THE DOLLHOUSE there and part of the ceiling fell in during the screening. 

The rain has stopped and it's getting late. 1 want to know if he's planning to make any more movies; he's not. 

I ask him what he's seen recently, and tells me The Wire. And yet I know that guys like this never give up on 
their art. It's too much of who they are, and if the film world doesn't want them, and the music industry thing 
didn't work out, and the publishing world was a dead end, they don't give up and coast into an artless exis- 
tence. I want to know where he's directing his passions now. 

I'm working on this weird art stuff. I have an art show at Summit Medical Group. It's really bizarre. That's 
why I asked you about Garbage Day, 

{The one day a year when people in town put their unwanted household items on the curb for pickup.) 

because I get a lot of the stuff out of the garbage. I'm doing this stuff and someone came over and they said 
it's in the genre of "outsider art." It's basically just away from the mainstream. Usually outsider art is 

it's mostly for personal things, sort of for themselves, by themselves. 

That's kind of how your films were too. 
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and now he's an enormous success out there. So maybe I’ll try to get in touch with him. I don't know if he'll 
remember me, but he'll probably remember the films, because he liked them. Plus we both know Ethan Hawke. I 
don't know, maybe Jason Blum would be interested in MURDER TRUST. Who knows? 

if he's kept in touch with anyone from film school or if any of them are working in the industry now. 

No, I don't think I keep in touch with anyone. I didn't really have a lot of close friends there. I mean, peo- 
ple would get into cliques. There was a guy who came over from France, he was like a real film auteur, one of 

the people that I graduated with, Andrew Fleming, became a very big success. I remember calling him up after he 
did a movie called BAD DREAMS, he's done a lot of movies, this was like 4 or 5 years later, and he was a really 
nice guy. I didn't even think I'd get through. I left my number, and he called me back. He told me all about 
his adventures in moviemaking. 

I tell him I wish I had some inroads myself into the world of distribution, because MASS OF ANSELS could easily 
compete with the stuff that gets into Redbox nowadays. How is it possible that no one was Interested? 

No, I didn't get anything. No distributorship at all for either of those films. But who knows? I've shown them 
to people who don't know anything about the movies, and this was within the last few years, and they tell me 
for some reason they haven't dated. They look like they were shot last year, which is good. Who knows, maybe 
something will happen. 


By Wheatpenny 

High on the list of words I'd like to see banned from public discussion of movies is "grindhouse," which has 
outgrown its meaning to become an oft-misused catchall for things that have nothing to do with theaters or even 
the movies that played in them and more to do with inchoate feelings that fans of those movies can't otherwise 
articulate. I don't declaim anybody else's right to his tastes, but I do reject the creeping transformation of 
terminology over time, which leaves us in a definitional muddle, unable to hold an intelligent discussion with- 

become more of an enveloping culture and lifestyle to their declining number of passionate adherents. And as 
the meanings that movies have to their fans change, the meanings of the words we use to describe movies inevi- 
tably change as well. It's now common to hear people too young to have been there get nostalgic for all sorts 
of things associated with the long-ago "grindhouse" culture— people who, I suspect, would likely be the first to 
complain to a theater manager today if they had to endure a tattered print or a group of unruly minorities 
shouting at the screen. The current usage of the term "grindhouse" indiscriminately lumps together the truly 
worthwhile low-budget movies of the era with the huckster-driven chum that got released simultaneously, to the 
point that modern standards have become confused. Genuinely good movies are (again!) consigned to second-class 
status while the chum often wins undeserved praise. The internet's upending of movie culture means-also coun- 
terintuitively— that the movies that get talked about are the ones that get seen, not the reverse, which was 
generally the case historically. Why does this matter? Because what gets talked about the most gets seen the 
most widely, and what gets seen gets copied, uploaded, and passed around, which moves it up in line to get re- 
stored, remastered, re-released, and reviewed, which legitimizes it, at which point it ends up becoming part of 
the canon, a touchstone and reference point ready to be remade by a director whose familiarity with the canon 
as it is has left him creatively stunted by the broadly defined, aesthetic fog of the "grindhouse culture," 
unable to create something original or personal or genuine or any of those things that make us happy in good 
movies, because the term has become nothing more than a style to imitate, bereft of considerations of quality. 
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DEATH 


TO ISTANBUL 


By Ziklore 



In our last issue, I reviewed HIGH KICKS, 
which was released on Brentwood Video's Box 
Set "Women Who Kick Butt." Of the user re- 
views of this DVD set most mention its nadir 
is the final film on it - 1993' s DEATH RUN TO 
ISTANBUL. So, I watched... 

This movie might be the worst I have ever 
seen production value-wise and that includes 
many student films. Therefore I wholeheart- 
edly recommend it! ! It is truly a bewildering 

to make of it. JOIC readers most likely can 
tell by now that whether something is good or 
bad is not only subjective but irrelevant in 
what we recommend! 

Like its box set neighbor HIGH KICKS, DEATH 
RUN TO ISTANBUL is shot on VHS and contains 
many poorly choreographed karate fight scenes 
where the impacts are dubbed over with Sega 
Genesis sounding "oof's" and "hwak's." The 
plot concerns a karate instructor named Sam 
who must battle mobsters once her junkie ex- 
boyfriend owes them money. The lead is played 
by the famous adult film star Fallon 
(Splatgirl in the masterful XXX Batman parody 
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DAVID WORTH 


WARRIOR 


LOST WORLD 


Through the heat ripples, an object appears in the distance, moving toward us with great speed. As this object 

eluding the recent HOUSE AT THE EDGE OF THE DRIVE, starring James Oliver, Angela Jones and Lance Henriksen. He 
shot 2 nd unit on REMO WILLIAMS: THE ADVENTURE BEGINS and Joe Dante's INNERSPACE, and was the director of pho- 
tography on films ranging from POOR PRETTY EDDIE and NEVER TOO YOUNG TO DIE to Bruce Campbell's MAN WITH THE 
SCREAMING BRAIN and two comedies directed by and starring Clint Eastwood, BRONCO BILLY and ANY WHICH WAY YOU 
CAN. He is David Worth, and he is here now to tell us about WARRIOR OF THE LOST WORLD, episode 501 of "Mystery 
Science Theater 3000" (Airdate: July 24, 1993). 


PM: How did you go from shooting Clint Eastwood 
comedies to directing WARRIOR OF THE LOST WORLD? 

DW: After I'd done the Eastwood films I figured the 
phone would ring, and it didn't ring for a couple of 
years. I was just trying to scrape up some work and 
I called a friend of mine, Sandy Howard, the pro- 
ducer of A MAN CALLED HORSE. I was pitching him the 
story I had for WARRIOR OF THE LOST WORLD, which ba- 
sically was HIGH PLAINS DRIFTER on a motorcycle. A 
guy rides out of the heat waves on the highway, 
comes to the town and rights all the wrongs, kills 
all the bad guys and rides back out of town and dis- 
appears into the heat waves. Sandy said, "Why don't 
you call a friend of mine, Eduard Sarlui, who's a 
producer in Rome, and pitch him that story." So I 
got Ed Sarlui on the phone and told him the story, 
and his response was "Put it in the future." I 
said, "Fine, it's in the future." This was on a 
Wednesday, by the way. He said "How would you like 

need me to leave?" He said "Come into my office to- 
morrow." I went into his office Thursday, signed a 

in my bank, took a plane to Rome on Friday, and on 
Saturday I was in Piazza del Popolo in Rome, in my 
apartment in Via Ripetta typing away at WARRIOR OF 
THE LOST WORLD. I found out later that Mr. Sarlui 
had already made a futuristic poster of a guy on a 
motorcycle and he'd made some international sales of 
it and needed to produce a film, and my pitch was 
the right pitch at the right place at the right 


PM: By setting it in the future, Sarlui obviously 
had THE ROAD WARRIOR in mind, but what was your 
original vision for the story? 

DW: The whole style of this was a tribute to the 
really cheap serials I grew up watching every week 
on television that were made back in the thirties 

dialogue that would then set into motion the next 
ten pages of action. I really set out to do a Sat- 
urday matinee serial strung together as the film 
WARRIOR OF THE LOST WORLD. 

PM: How long did it take you to write the screen- 
play? 


DW: I wrote a 40-page treatment. They drove me 
around every day showing me the locations that I could use within driving distance of Rome that were workable 
for the production, and I would go home and I'd type up using those locations in my script. In a couple of 
weeks I had a 40-page treatment, which really was a step outline, beginning, middle and end, everything was 
there, all the characters were there, and there was also dialogue. Mr. Sarlui came to town and I said "Would 
you like to read the treatment?" He said, "No, you read it to me." So he sat behind his desk with his eyes 
closed and I read him my 40-page treatment. When I was done there was a pause, and then he said ”OK, make the 

said, "No, just go make the film.” So I took him at his word and I did that. I turned that 40-page treatment 
into over 200 pages of storyboards because I was working through a translator. The core unit, my DP, my assis- 
tant director, and my editor spoke English, but the rest of the Italians did not so I was working through a 
translator and I thought the easiest way for every department to understand what we were doing was to make this 
storyboard bible. 


In another time... 

In a world ruled by tyranny and violence... 
Only one man can stop the nightmare. 

the ASSASSINATOR 


first THERE was THE EXTERMINATOR 


then THE TERMINATOR 
AND NOW THE ASSASSINATOR 
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PM: Let's talk about the actors in the movie. 

DW: The casting was done in L.A. and X had no idea how they got all those people, because there was no script. 

I think they just got them by offering them a certain amount of cash for three or four weeks' work. They got 
me Bob Ginty - or "'The Paper Chase' guy!" as he's referred to by MST3K - and Persis Khambatta from STAR TREK: 
THE MOTION PICTURE, and the great Donald Pleasence. I think he was only there for a week It was a big thrill 
for a young director to be able to rub shoulders with Donald Pleasence. I think for the actors the attraction 
was, "What can happen? I'll go to Rome for two or three weeks and have a good time and see some places and 
have some great food, and while I'm there I'll do a little movie for this guy who doesn't seem to have a 
script, but what the hell." 

PM : Robert Ginty and Fred Williamson were making a lot of action movies overseas in those days . 

DW: Ginty and I had a very good time and became good 
friends. He flew to Indonesia when I was doing LADY DRAGON 
and did a guest starring role for me, and he did a cameo for 
me in the Dennis Hopper film that I directed, THE PROPHET'S 
GAME, so we kept in touch over the years and really enjoyed 
working with each other. Fred Williamson wasn't in the 
original cast, but while I was in Rome I met him at a party 
and he knew I was there to direct a film. He came up to me 
and said, "Please find a way to put me in your movie. I've 
been here in Rome doing a couple of films and the women here 

other draft of the script and wrote a part into it for him, 
and I thought he was a great addition to the film. 

PM: The actress Geretta Geretta, who was later in DEMONS, 

RATS, and MURDER-ROCK, has a memorable fight scene with 
Ginty. 

DW: She was terrific. She's billed as Janna Ryan in our 
film, but she changed her name to Geretta Giancarlo because 
she's worked almost exclusively in Italy for years. She has 
a big following now. She's emailed me a few times about 
attending conventions where she signs autographs. Also, one 
of the young punks in the sequence with the wrecked cars is 
Scott Coffey, who's acted in many movies since and went on 
to direct ELLIE PARKER, a little independent film with Naomi 
Watts that he made on weekends with a home video camera. He 
was in Filmmaker magazine's Top 25 people to watch. I was 
very proud of him. He got his start with us in Rome. I 
think we were the first people to cast him. 

PM: Any stories about the Italian stunt crew? 

DW: They had a special effects guy who was really amazing. 

He would blow things just sky high. I made it a point to be 
far away whenever he was going to blow something up. One 
day we were doing the stunt where we were sending the police 
cars off the road exploding and falling into a giant pit. 

We were waiting for them to get this one car rigged, and it 
was taking too much time, and eventually we broke for lunch. 

We came back after lunch and they were still rigging it. 

I'd had a little too much lunch, and I kind of squatted 
down. I was all the way on the other side of the quarry, a 
hundred yards away from where they were going to blow it. I 
squatted down, and immediately someone said, "OK, they' re 
ready." I said to Tony, my assistant director, "Give them 
action!" They rolled the cameras, the thing blew up and I 
heard something go [whistles] right over the top of my head. 

It hit one of our producers in the leg and sent him to the 
hospital. It was about a one foot by two foot piece of twisted metal. I still think to this day, wow, if that 
car had blown up before lunch, if we hadn't broken for lunch, if I hadn't eaten so much as I did for lunch, if 
I hadn't squatted down and let my lunch settle after lunch when they blew that car, I might have been standing 
up and that thing might've hit me square in the face and I wouldn't be here telling you this story. 

PM: OK, now about the "Mystery Science Theater 3000" episode... 

DW: I love what they did. It makes me laugh every time I see it. "Do you have any fruit to declare?! DO YOU 
HAVE ANY FRUIT TO DECLARE?!" [Laughs] It's just brilliant. I was trying to make a schlocky little film as a 
tribute to the old serials, and I think MST3K did a great job of taking the piss out of it. They could've done 
the same to any of the old serials I was trying to emulate. So I look at it as an honor, as if I'd been 
roasted. They roasted me and they roasted the film. 

Learn more about David north by visiting www .davidworthf 1 lm.com 
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AVAILABILITY HEURISTIC 


By Wheatpenny 


One thing missing from even the most self-conscious movie writing is the awareness that criticism and analysis 
rely heavily on the availability heuristic, which is the term for one of the psychological processes our brain 
uses to determine probabilities. According to the AH, we rely on things we remember best when asked to make a 
decision: if the news has recently run a series of stories about fat women being attacked by snapping turtles, 
the AH may lead us to believe that snapping turtle attacks on fat women are on the rise, or that fat women are 
particularly susceptible to snapping turtle attacks. Although the AH is technically applied only to events in- 
volving probability (ie the probability of a fat woman being attacked by a snapping turtle), it's clear that 
either it or a derivation of it is at work when we think (and speak and write) about movies. To someone whose 
only exposure to black-and-white movies is those of the film noir, MGM romantic comedies of the 1930' s must 
look dull and flat, and someone who grew up watching Schwarzenegger-Stallone-Van Damme-Lundgren action movies 
must find Jason Stratham's articulation effeminate. Awareness of the availability heuristic matters more than 

many movies you've seen than formal education or accreditation. The idea of a "canon," a list of movies you 
must have seen to be taken seriously, has happily moved away from the stale classic-lists of old but unhappily 
failed to settle upon anything based on recognizable standards. Thus has movie criticism devolved into a series 
of comparisons where he who has the most DVDs wins, and if you haven't seen X you can't understand why Y sucks, 
so shut the fuck up because you don't know what you're talking about. Thanks to the internet and lossless digi- 
tal reproduction there's been a real sea-change in the way people approach movies, reducing them to their sim- 
plest terms in order to compare them against other movies. Discussion of a movie's internal or intrinsic quali- 
ties is looked at f leeringly and considered pretentious, the same way Luke Wilson's normal elocution in IDIOC- 
RACY is considered "faggy." The only true way to avoid using the availability heuristic when thinking about 
movies is to have seen every movie ever made, but barring that, the awareness that it exists is a good first 

then slotting it into the same mental file folder as others you've seen is the next: this helps you approach 
each new movie as freshly as possible and derive maximum enjoyment from it. Looking for similarities with other 
movies besides plot specifics helps, too, by encouraging you to think about the moral, political, technical, 
historical, and personal relationships movies have with one another. There's no one right or wrong way to think 

all films to indistinguishable, flat pictures on a wall. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN PRODUCTION: CHOICE ONE 

You bring the rights to several prominent French directors, but they all turn it down. The best New Wave direc- 
tors have worked through their love of B-movies by now and moved on to bigger and better game. The relative 
relaxation in censorship (outside of political content) means they no longer need to subsume meaning beneath 
formula, and several of them remark upon the novel's similarity to Truffaut's film from several years ago. Fi- 
nally, young director Serge Leroy appears willing to take a chance on it. He's just finished his second film 
and is looking for a thriller based on a novel. You convince him to put the project he's been developing with 
Mimsy Farmer on hold and direct yours first. You also approach Claude Bolling to do the score, and he agrees. 
Leroy, who traveled the world as part of a television crew prior to moving into features, wants to change the 
setting to France and bring French producers on board. You become nervous about your role being reduced, but 
your new French co-producers assure you of their intention to treat the novel with the utmost respect. Business 
commitments preclude you from flying down to the set, but the reports you receive are largely positive. After 
several months you fly to Paris to see the workprint. 

Your feelings toward the finished film are mixed. On the positive side, Leroy's film is nuanced and slick and 
Yves Montand gives a terrific performance as Bech, who has now become the protagonist instead of Ancher. Leroy 
avoids the bourgeois sentimentality that could have plagued the narrative's refocus on Bech, which saves it 
from a critical thrashing at the hands of the Left-wing critics. He's also unafraid to show Edgar's crimes both 
in gruesome detail but as being motivated by inner anguish as much as cold-blooded revenge, which gives them an 

But you're a little disappointed that the movie doesn't carry the emotional impact you'd hoped it would, espe- 
cially when compared to THE CLOCKMAKER OF ST. PAUL, the first film by another young director, Bertrand Tavern- 
ier, that comes out around the same time. CLOCKMAKER was also based on a novel, by Simenon, and is a very mov- 
ing story about a young couple on a killing spree, told from the perspective of one of their fathers. Your film 

doesn't feel as substantial, and part of you questions your decision to give it to such a young director whose 

yourself that the novel itself was pretty cold, and that Nielsen is no Simenon. Laterj when Leroy hears of your 
disappointment, he will famously remark that, "You can't get John Ford on an Andre De Toth budget." 

The film does good but not great business in France, based largely on Montand's fanbase, and is sold throughout 

swell with pride at the French interest in their local author. It will eventually be sold to US distributor 
Joseph Green Pictures, which has imported a number of French films recently. Green gives it playdates in New 
York and Los Angeles, where it gets respectful reviews. In 1976 Green will retitle it BLOOD-RED ROSES FOR A 

KILLER and pair it with George Lautner's Alain Delon thriller SOMEONE IS BLEEDING in drive-ins around the coun- 

try. 

It gets rereleased in Denmark the following year, after being nominated for a Special Bodil. You decide to 
check it out one night with some friends. Unfortunately, as you are leaving the theater, a boulder falls from 
the top floor, crushing you. You are dead! 
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BOOK REPORT: "UNREAL REALITY : 


CINEMA OF HARRY KUMEL, 


DAVID SOREN 


By Wheatpenny 


Born to a Flemish mother and a Jewish diamond-seller father who fled Vienna to avoid the draft on the eve of 
World War I, director Harry Kumel (please imagine an umlaut over the "u") brought to his best films a painterly 
eye and a compositional rigorousness that rank him among the most aesthetically refined European directors of 
the 1970's. Although he's still alive and fairly well-known in movie circles for his seductive 1971 vampire 
film DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS, there's been little written in English about his life or his other films. The only 
book I could find devoted to his career is "Unreal Reality: The Cinema of Harry Kumel," a slim (96 pages of 
text plus dozens of stills) 1979 paperback by David Soren, who at the time of its publication was an Associate 
Professor of Art History and Archeology at the University of Missouri-Columbia. Soren had previously published 
two issues of a fanzine called "Fantastic Worlds Magazine," which featured interviews with Hammer stars whom 
the author had contacted after sneaking onto Hammer' s lot by telling them he published a zine, and while a Ham- 
mer fan might not be the best choice to write a book- length study of Kumel' s mercurial films, the author's bra- 
zenness more than compensates for whatever critical facilities he lacks, since he not only got to interview 
Kumel but also got the director to review the final manuscript. 

After a conventional, middle-class upbringing which began with his teenage participation in Belgium's biggest 
amateur filmmakers' club and several well-received shorts, Kumel entered the army and then worked in TV docu- 
mentaries, shorts (including a half-hour adaptation of Kafka's play "The Warden of the Tomb"), and on other 
peoples' films (like Rene Daalder's THE WHITE SLAVE) until applying for a government grant to make his first 
film. He initially wanted to make a film of "Daisy Miller," but that was turned down for not being Flemish 
enough, so he ended up making MONSIEUR HAWARDEN, a Belgian-Dutch co-production that took three years of prepa- 
ration. The resulting film is not a masterpiece on the order of BREATHLESS or THE 400 BLOWS, but it's neverthe- 
less a surprisingly assured debut heavily influenced by Bergman. Opening with an iris right out of a silent 
film, it's a complexly structured movie in which every perfectly-framed shot carries meaning. 

The story, based on a real incident described in a 19th century manuscript that was destroyed during the Battle 
of Ardennes on Christmas Day, 1944, is relatively simple. In 1875, the reclusive Monsieur Hawarden and his fe- 
male maid-servant travel from Paris to a small farm in Belgium. He rents a room as a pensioner and his odd be- 

havior upsets the fragile emotional ecosystem of the farm's inhabitants, which eventually leads to murder and 
suicide. Hawarden' s turmoil arises from a hidden core: he's actually a woman who has been on the run for twelve 
years after killing a suitor. 

Kumel claimed HAWARDEN had no real theme other than "to investigate the subtle and complex relationships of a 
fascinating group of people," (18) and its emotional cornerstone is the anguish Hawarden feels at her loss of 
self. It's a beautiful movie enhanced, and not limited, by the small scope of its story: Kumel doesn't lecture 

his audience on feminist or identity politics, nor does he probe for deeper philosophical meaning. For most of 



the movie, Hawarden is presented as a riddle whose solution is finally revealed to be nothing more complicated 
than suppressed maternal instinct, but it's this very simple explanation that makes the ending so affecting. 

Her strange attraction to the young farm boy Axel is finally explained as repressed motherly affection, made 
clear by their heartbreaking Pieta which serves as the movie's emotional climax. And the letter informing her 
of her mother's death, which means she can now never be a daughter, wife, lover, or mother, seals her fate. Her 
suicide has nothing to do with the "abnormal and unhealthy" (11) sexual web around her that Soren sees, and I 
don't know why he interpreted it this way, but in his enthusiasm to legitimize Kumel' s work for an Anglophonic 
audience I think he may have overthought it rather than felt it. Which is a shame, since one of the themes of 
HAWARDEN is the contrast between feeling and thinking. "Music is not for listening to," a lover poignantly 
tells Hawarden while attending a (symbolic) performance of "Fidelio," in a final respite from anonymity during 
an interlude that reminded me of a similarly hopeless one in Ken Loach's FAMILY LIFE, “It's for recalling memo- 


Kumel's next film likely needs no introduction to our readership. DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS was the first film of 
his that Soren saw and it remains his most well-known and beloved. It's also one of the greatest vampire movies 
ever made, managing to be simultaneously decadent and progressive. As most readers of the Journal have probably 
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and are corrupted by the 
vampiric Elizabeth Bathory 
and her androgynous assis- 
tant. Beyond that it's 
tough to put into words 

ling, and sumptuous this 
movie is, which makes the 
story behind it all the 
more interesting. 

"I was so angry about MON- 
SIEUR HAWARDEN being so 
badly received here and my 
next project MALPERTUIS 
was too expensive so I 
said 'we are going to do 
something nasty . ' Sex was 
coming up quickly, along 
with violence, horror and 
chic arty arty. I'll read 
something," (25) was how 
Kumel explained its gene- 


What he read was an arti- 

He only shot at night, be- 
tween 8pm and 7am, 

"because of the unique am- 
ber quality Of the light; it gives an unsettling feel to the exteriors of a color film like mine." (27) Never- 
theless, according to Soren, "Kumel insists that he never took the film seriously and only used it as a stylis- 
tic exercise or a series of jokes about vampires while he was waiting to achieve his major project MAPLERTOIS. 

be undignified trash." (28) 

Jean Ferry, who was born Jean Andre Levy in 1906 and was a major surrealist until breaking with that philosophy 
in 1953, loved the treatment. In Kumel' s words, Ferry "wrote a great and funny screenplay in falsely poetic 
French that doesn't translate very well." And the disrespect they had for the material carried over to the 
filming. Kumel claimed, "I hated making it." (28) 

Twenty-five years later he was still talking it down, telling David Delvalle in 2004 that "I detested that 
movie." (He also claimed that HAWARDEN is "a little boring.") Yet he alone seems to share that opinion of the 
film. DARKNESS may not take itself too seriously, but it's got poetry and power (and an ending) similar to 
Vadim's trend-setting BLOOD AND ROSES. Part of his dislike of the film may stem from the fact that by purposely 
eschewing government funds for it, Kumel was forced to accept a mixture of private Belgian, French, American, 
German, and Italian financing, with each investor wanting to impose its own changes on the script. American 

tives, J.J. Amiel, listed as co-writer, despite Kumel' s feelings regarding outsiders' contributions: "The po- 
liceman who follows the Countess around everywhere was tacked on by the American producers and screenwriters. 
They didn't want any vampires." (28) 

Another aspect of the film that has always displeased Kumel is its cast, again largely selected because of co- 
production deals. While no one disputes that Delphine Seyrig and Andrea Rau are perfect in their parts, Kumel 
was unhappy with the young lovers, John Karlen (whom Kumel felt was "too old") and Miss Quebec of 1966, Dan- 
ielle Ouimet (who was simply "not good") . (31) He seemed happier with the stylized look of the film, purposely 
giving it a comic-book patina photographed in clear light to create "hard edges sharply etched," (32) with the 
solid colors white, red, and black appearing in nearly every scene— a conscious reference to the colors of the 
Nazi flag, which the half-Jewish Kumel felt symbolizes evil. 

DARKNESS seems to be Soren' s favorite Kumel film. He praises its "sly bits of business and consciously camp 
fun" (32) and devotes 18 pages to it, more than any other film. His analysis is insightful, although much of it 

allow many interpretations on various levels" (35) he's able to hedge his critical bet, as do quotes from Kumel 
like, "I hated ROCKY. It's all yes and no, black and white, when it should be yes and no and no clear is- 
sue." (36) Personally, I'm agnostic on how much of the film's magic is intentional versus simply the result of 
a perfectly-executed lark, but I don't begrudge Soren his interpretation. 

DARKNESS was the first Belgian film to be an international hit, and opened in the US in May 1971, primarily on 
the East Coast and the drive-in circuit. Overall it got good reviews and even won fans like Alain Renais, who 
loved it. Kumel later claimed that DARKNESS, which cost $240,000, was "the only truly [financially] successful 
film I made.” Maybe more importantly, it did well enough to get United Artists involved in his next film, 
MALPERTUIS. 

Based on Jean Ray's novel, MALPERTUIS (1972) was Kumel' s dream project, and he assembled a perfect cast and 
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crew, including stars Orson Welles, Michel Bouquet, and Susan Hampshire, photographer Gerry Fisher, and com- 
tially responsible for financing the nine week shoot. Yet despite all this, the resulting film was a box office 

Entertainment in the 21st century could only be seen here in a cut version on a beyond-obscure VHS titled THE 
LEGEND OF DOOM HOUSE. Internationally it fared no better. Kumel "detested" (43) the cut, English-language ver- 
sion prepared by British editor Richard Marden, and critics and audiences were generally confused and put off 
by it. 

Soren states that MALPERTUIS is "governed only by the logic of dreams," (44) a fair assessment of but also an 

mansion presided over by a dying man and his greedy inheritors . However the house' s inhabitants are really "the 
gods of ancient Greece and Rome who once were all powerful but now, rejected by a godless materialistic world 
of Coke, computers, and poverty, have been banished to an island in the Ionian Sea...The gods have all come down 
to such an extent that they have had their souls sewed up in human skins." Dying Cassavius (Orson Welles) at- 
tempts to make "a new race of gods," but in the end "they die off one by one." (47) 

Soren' s description of the film's "half-understood Surrealistic and even mystical images" that make it tough 
for the viewer to "tell what is an intended symbol and what is the undefinable area of the dream image" (45) is 
about as far as he goes into analysis. (The word "malpertuis" itself means "the lair of the fox," though the 
scene explaining this was cut from all prints of the film.) Most of his chapter on this strange movie is a de- 
tailed description of the plot followed by a selection of befuddled and generally negative contemporary re- 
views. MALPERTUIS shares some of the thematic experimentation of its era's high-arthouse movies that straddle 
the fantastic and the philosophical, like FINIS HOMINIS or HOLY MOUNTAIN, only without their Latin flamboyance. 
Yet it's also a very writerly movie, full of classical illusions and witty dialog, and only really understand- 
able to an audience schooled in both film and literature. 


Kumel 's later assessment of it was that it had "pacing 
problems and too much explanation," (48) but he has no one 
to blame but himself. At a budget of thirty million Bel- 
gian francs (5750,000, three times the budget of DARK- 
NESS), it was by far the most expensive movie he would 

cast and crew or be in a position of such artistic free- 
dom. 

Upon its release he decried critics' attempts to put it in 
the fantasy genre, angrily telling a Belgian interviewer 
that ”[m)y film is not of the fantasy cinema - it is cin- 
ema," (51) but most critics called it that anyway, if only 
because they didn't know how else to define it. Variety's 
reviewer at Cannes, where it was subtitled THE STORY OF A 
HAUNTED HOUSE, left the theater baffled. Audiences felt 
the same way, at least in Tunis, where Soren reports it 
closed after six days, unable to compete with the spa- 
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ghetti westerns and pepla showing down the street. 

My own opinion of the film is not too different from the critical consensus, although time gives luster to cer- 
tain aspects of movies that are invisible to contemporary viewers immersed in the era in which a film is made. 

I sometimes wonder how much of the love I have for staid American crime films of the 1950' s, Italian comedies 
of the 1960's, and everybody's cheap horror movies of the 1970's is simply due to the fact that the worlds they 

Delerue, or Bouquet among us— you could say they've gone out of print— and therefore the films they left us are 
now a closed set and all the more valuable. 

After MALPERTUIS failed to find an audience, Kumel never again made a large-scale international production, 
instead retreating to Flemish television and smaller films. But considering that his next film is my favorite 
of all the films he's made, maybe we should feel lucky he did. 

Until its release on a (now OOP) Belgian DVD with English subtitles, THE ARRIVAL OF JOACHIM STILLER (1976) was 
impossible for Anglophones to see properly. A three-hour TV-movie financed by Belgische Radio et Televisie to 
the tune of twelve million Belgian francs ($400,000), it was never subtitled in English, so when Kumel screened 
it for Soren he had to simultaneously translate it line by line. 

The story starts like a typical thriller before dissolving into Kumelian ambiguity. Freek Groenevelt is the 
editor of a progressive newspaper and a successful author— in other words, the epitome of the modern, rational 
European man of the 70' s, like all those writers and journalists in gialli-who finds a series of disturbing 
events upsetting his grounded view of the world. An unknown man named Joachim Stiller starts sending him let- 

with the generally accepted logic of things, please do not doubt the truth of what you see and hear. Whatever 
happens, I will not leave you out of my sight." Alarmingly, the letters have postmarks dated September 11, 

1919, twenty years before Freek was born. After becoming obsessed with the mysterious Stiller, Freek learns 
that a man with that name authored a sixteenth-century manuscript foretelling the arrival of a comet exactly 
one month to the day after Freek hears about it, and which will bring about the end of world. Freek claims the 

tury, published in the sixteenth century. A message in a bottle on the waves of time." 

Strange coincidences pile up, and Freek starts having flashbacks to his wartime childhood, including a previ- 
ously-suppressed incident involving his life being saved at the last moment from the bombing of a city bus. 
After hearing the city clock-tower chime repeatedly when no one else does he decides he's losing his mind and 
agrees to see a psychiatrist, whose administration of sodium pentothal releases the full memory he's been 
flashing back to: moments before the bus exploded, an American soldier shielded young Freek, sacrificing him- 
self in the process. The soldier's name was, of course, Joachim Stiller. 

The comet passes the world survives. Stiller calls and agrees to meet Freek and his friends at Dam Station in 
Antwerp. But as Stiller crosses the street to meet them, he's run over by a truck, his face destroyed. Freek 
realizes that Stiller was a shooting star "crossing our lives" before "dying away immediately." Two years 
later, he and his girlfriend Simone are picnicking by a lake when a young man whom they've never seen before 
walks by. Somehow they know that this is Stiller, and that "We knew that everything was now definitely over. We 
also knew that, thanks to Stiller' s blood, the white clouds of Summer-would continue to float safely through an 
ever bluer sky over this world at the edge of an incomprehensible universe." 

This ending is not a cop-out but a revelation. Soren calls STILLER Kumel' s "most inscrutable" (71) film, open 
to multiple interpretations, and he's right, even though the two he offers I find insufficient. His first, that 
the film is "an account of a contemporary miracle, one of a series of appearances of Christ to mortals over the 
years after His death," (71) seems to get partial backing from Kumel, who admits that "the final revelation and 
vanishing of Stiller was modeled on the Biblical account of St. Luke who told how two disciples on the day of 
the Resurrection went to the village of Emmaus" (71) and offered Jesus some food without recognizing Him. Soren 
backs up his analysis by noting that, like Christ, Stiller has the "ability to stop time and effect supernatu- 
ral events," and that "Kumel even uses cross-shaped dissolves." He goes on to say that "Stiller uses his life 

Soren's other theory, that the film is a portrait of a "man having a mental breakdown" (72), isn't at all sup- 
portable, considering the number of other people involved in the strange things happening. There are just too 
many things in the film that defy rational explanation. There's the mysterious road work that Freek witnesses 
in the beginning that seems to mark the coming of Stiller, and the subplot about the artist whose degenerate 
art is unscrupulously exploited by a slimy art dealer (the money-changer in the Temple?), and whose dying words 
are Stiller' s name. Similarly, the absence of traditional Christian iconography and Kumel' s own background make 
me doubt that Stiller is a simple Christ analogy. My own interpretation is that the film is saying that every- 

Freek's case it was a selfless American soldier, but it could just as easily be someone less heroic, like an 
exceptional teacher or a policeman or a summer love. It's a beautiful theme brilliantly rendered, and the 
film's resonance only grows upon repeat viewings. 

Kumel sounds prouder of STILLER than of his other films, especially regarding his technique: ”1 can do more 
humor and more suspense. My color control is better. I am relating more to my audience." (74) Although usually 
quick to deprecate his finished films, he says of STILLER: "I went with a simple and direct approach, adding a 
few surreal touches as I wanted, letting the absurd events speak for themselves... I feel I'm putting relevance 

STILLER was an enormous success in Belgium, attracting 1.5 million viewers out of a population of 10 million. 

It also left Kumel at a crossroads. He was willing to remake STILLER for Hollywood, but was unable to secure 
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financing. For a time it seemed next project would be a horror movie for British producer Milton Subotsky, but 
that fell through as well. 

What finally emerged was THE LOST PARADISE (1978), which gets a scant three pages in Soren's book. Soren tells 
us that it was "met with great public success and almost complete critical rejection" but doesn't elaborate, 
nor does he quote from any reviews. Originally called THE HIGHWAY, it's a minor film about the struggle for 
political power within a small Flemish village scheduled to have a highway run through it, and its realistic 
style continues the trend away from Surrealism and Symbolism that had marked Kumel's earlier movies. The tone 
is light, and some of its tongue-in-cheek melodramatic elements border on camp, but Kumel does take seriously 
the theme of, in Soren's words, "the past meeting up with future shock." (75) 

Provincial in both setting and outlook, it unexpectedly connected with the Belgian public. "You have to give 
the people what they want and in Belgium it would appear there is a lack of films which show life in this coun- 
try as it is," (76) Kumel claimed, although it's not hard to read a trace of bitterness in his statement. Os- 
tensibly about the war between two mayoral candidates, the current mayor Benjamin, the decadent and destitute 
scion of a once prominent family, and Jan, a successful but petty and conniving local businessman, Kumel ex- 
plains there's more going on underneath: "It is the story of the rape of nature and at the same time the rape 
of a woman, but will nature really be raped and was the woman really raped? It is the eternal struggle between 
mind and matter, soul and body, spirit and flesh and what happens when these two get disconnected." (77) 

That's a very high-level interpretation of the movie's events, and possibly unwarranted, since I don't think 
there's a whole lot more to the film than what's on its surface. His recurring theme of young true love being 
destroyed by worldly, cynical forces is here, but without his usual Surrealism/Symbolism it feels less poignant 
and romantic. Could the film's dark heart-as usual, his lovers end up dead, victims of politics and progress- 
reflect the toll taken on his career by the failure of MALPERTUIS? Like PARADISE'S main character Benjamin, who 
lives on his family's overgrown estate in a dilapidated mansion, Kumel retreated back to the confines of Bel- 
gium with this film, making it solely for and about the Flemish people, and it's certainly no love letter to 
them. Is this what happens to a dream deferred? 

Happily, what hasn't devolved is Kumel’s clear eye for composition or his ability to electrify even the most 
mundane dialog through sharp, clever editing. In the end, THE LOST PARADISE turns out to be a thing of beauty 
in spite of its subject matter, simply through Kumel's mastery of the medium. Haunting, beautiful images appear 
in the midst of everyday scenes and quickly disappear without calling attention to themselves; he's like a ma- 
gician with more tricks than he has time on stage to show. His observation to Soren that "(t)he realistic ob- 
servation of things rarely translates their deepest truth; an artificial reconstruction, a stylization is much 
closer to the fundamental nature than one would think" (75) could sura up his entire aesthetic. 

Soren's book stops here, but like Stiller, we need not. After PARADISE, Kumel continued to work in Belgian 
television, but his cinematic output is heartbreakingly small, comprising only two more films, one of which was 
a compilation of three television episodes he'd shot. Let's take a look at them. 

THE SECRETS OF LOVE, from 1986, was the compilation. Kumel had directed 6 half-hour segments of a TV-show which 
adapted classic erotic short stories, and three were compiled for SECRETS. Although competently written and 
directed and featuring decent production values, none bears the mark of the distinctive artist Kumel had been 
in the 1970' s. 

"The Spanking," from a story by Renaissance writer Marguerite de Navarre, opens the film. Set in the Middle 
Ages, it's about a young woman who's caught making love to a farmhand by her tattletale cousin, which results 
in her receiving a vicious spanking from cousin's husband as punishment. She and the farmhand plot revenge 
against her cousin, who after a series of contrivances ends up getting spanked even more viciously by her own 
husband. In the second story, based on "The Student" by the notorious Nicolas Edme-Restif, a new maid for a 
rich old man is offered his idiot son's hand in marriage if she becomes the old man's lover. There's a twist at 
the end of the tale, as it's revealed that the "idiot" son is actually a clever young aristocrat who's found a 
novel way to conduct short-term affairs with a succession of new maids before sending them packing. In the fi- 
nal story, "The Greenhouse" by Guy de Maupassant, a repressed middle-aged couple finds the key to happiness 
after spying on their pretty young maid making love with the local baker's son. 

All three episodes are limited by small budgets and the cramped sets common to television productions, which 
also limits Kumel's usually florid direction to evocative lighting and set dressing. None is particularly witty 
or memorable, and the film suffers from having the best story up front and its least interesting at the end. 

And although Kumel's direction is far more competent than most erotic/softcore films', it lacks the bawdiness 
and character that a director like Pasolini or Borowczyk would have provided. "The Student" especially would 
have benefited from some of the libertine Edme-Restif ' s more infamous qualities: as history's most famous shoe 

was earthy and chaotic, two qualities "The Student" needs to actually titillate the audience, along with a 
sense of humor. Kumel's mannered style simply doesn't adapt well to tales of lust, though it does make them 
pretty. 

Five years later, in 1991, Kumel directed another three-part film for Belgian television, ELINE VERE. Based on 
an 1889 novel by Dutch writer Louis Couperus, VERE is the closest thing the Netherlands has to a national epic 
novel like GONE WITH THE WIND or THE LEOPARD. Influenced by French writers like Zola and Flaubert, VERE tells 
the Bovary-esque story of the unsuccessful love affairs and eventual death of a neurotic young woman straight- 
jacketed by her stifling middle-class milieu and her own neuroticism. 

The film's three parts chart Vere's fall from innocence. In the first part, she falls in love with an opera 
singer visiting The Hague after he throws a rose into her box at the conclusion of a performance. Her infatua- 
tion with him grows into an obsession despite the fact that she's never seen his face without makeup and a fake 
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ends with her brokenheartedly burning her pictures of him. 

In the second partr Vere gets engaged to Otto, a stuffy middle- 
class conformist who promises her faithfulness and security. He's 
a lot like her sister and brother-in-law, with whom she lives, and 
like the people they associate with: upstanding, proper, wealthy, 
and judgmental. Despite the security Otto offers, Vere starts 
imagining that her rootless but charming cousin Vincent, who's al- 
ways hitting up relatives for money and talking up a "friend" he 
has in New York with whom he's doing business, is in love with 
her, and she's attracted to the free-spirited chaos he represents. 

When her sister decides to kick the freeloading Vincent out of 

against Vere. Vere breaks off her engagement and runs away to the 
home of a childhood friend who's now living in a poor area of town 
with a dying husband and three kids. 

She's temporarily reprieved from insanity in Part Three by a so- 
journ to cosmopolitan Brussels, where she finds solace with Vin- 
cent and his American "friend" Lawrence (Michael York, who speaks 
English throughout) . Unaware that her cousin and Lawrence are lov- 
ers, she falls in love with Lawrence, making him the third unat- 

her hopes of salvation. The revelation of Lawrence's homosexuality 
drives her mad, and she spirals down into a miserable, solitary 
morphine addiction. In a final fit of drug-induced madness accom- 
panied to Wagner' s Liebestod (the same music Borzage used at the 
finale of A FAREWELL TO ARMS) Vere overdoses, though whether or 
not it's intentional is left to the viewer to decide. 

"A filmmaker ceases to be one when he starts to imitate him- 
self," (84) Kumel declared somewhat pompously to Soren, and de- 
spite its somewhat neutered television miniseries look, it's a 
great thing that Kumel' s ELINE VERE retains the director's inventiveness and playfulness as well as his in- 
credible eye for composition and editing. It had been, after all, over a dozen years since his last feature 
film, and both the industry and its technology had significantly changed. But Kumel is present here in every 
frame: from the imposition of the opera singer's face on the gramophone speaker to the solitary figure that 
Vere chases across the beach, believing it to be her dead friend, to the glorious final shot that tracks across 
Vere's small boardinghouse bedroom and into the curtain before rack-focusing on the sea beyond it, the dour and 
melancholy source material Kumel uses is uplifted by his masterful direction. It's not a career capstone, but a 
sorrowful testament to the fact that, as was the case with Orson Welles, talent and the ability to get movies 
made often have nothing in common. 

VERE was deemed good enough to get a European theatrical release, in the form of Kumel' s 160-minute cut. But 
there's no evidence he was grateful for the chance to get a film into theaters after such a long absence. Ac- 
cording to Ernest Mathijs's "Cinema of the Low Countries," VERE "again illustrated his difficulties with pro- 
ducers, who often refer to him as 'arrogant and impossible.'" (105) Mathijs later calls Kumel "one of Belgium's 
most unwanted directors" due to his "flamboyance and his insistence on pursuing his own vision." (106) Soren' s 
book has a final chapter called "The Personality" that frames the director a little less harshly. Describing 
Kumel' s "many moods," (79) he goes on to call him "remarkably opinionated" and "aggressive and even egoraania- 
cal, but at times considerate and thoughtful." Amusingly, he "will scrutinize a person in a rather unnerving 
fashion until he has formed a conclusion. At times he will be deliberately rude and insulting in order to pro- 
voke stimulating conversation or a particular climate he wants to create. At times he seems to take a great 
pleasure at picking people apart, something which his critics are quick to point out. Pronouncements such as an 
indictment of all women directors escape his lips periodically..." He loves Huston's THE BIBLE, Ford, and Von 
Sternberg but dislikes Godard and calls Truffaut ”a sugar-coated amateur." (80) He has little use for French 
fantasy cinema overall and feels strongest toward Flemish fantasy in art. He also has "some inclination" for 
DePalma's films, although OBSESSION was a “rather useless effort." CARRIE, on the other hand, was "extremely 
effective, except for the idiotic split-screening during the big scene." He later told DelValle that "American 
cinema is German cinema, of course. German cinema as it could have been," had WW2 not interrupted it. Finally, 
of his own talent he says that, "I have a god-given talent for showing things as other people don't show 
them." (81) 

It was 23 years between HAWARDEN and ELINE VERE, and it's now been 23 since VERE. Kumel is 74 years old and 
unlikely to get another chance in the canvas chair. His legacy in the US will likely rest entirely on DAUGHTERS 
OF DARKNESS, which is accessible enough for the horror crowd to appreciate and campy enough to continually win 
new gay fans. Besides that one, his films are difficult to see, and since they fall outside of the accepted 
arthouse canon, less likely to be revived in the future. It's therefore poignant to read his attempt to dis- 
suade Soren from writing a book about him in the late Seventies, just after his career had all but ended with- 
out his knowing it: 

"I am still very much in doubt whether a book about me now is the thing to do. Why not wait a few decades more 
to see if your praise is deserved." (85) 

Had Soren listened to Kumel, there would currently be no English-language studies on him, which would be a 
crime against both movie history and against one of Europe's most brilliant directors of the Seventies. There- 
fore we should all be thankful that he did not take Kumel' s direction. 
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MY ODE TO JAPANESE ANIMATION IM THE EARLY 1990'S 

by Ziklore 

For the past 10 years there has been an enormous glut of Anime. It has been such a strong force that pretty 
much all American animated children's shows are straight-up Anime. For example, see shows like Yugi-Oh, Dragon- 
ball, Pokemon, and how they straight-up replaced the Ameriean-style cartoons of before. These Anime-themed 
shows are what kids grew up with the last 15 years. Today there are many large fan conventions for child and 
feminine-themed Anime. Youmacon is a big one in Detroit that I attended in 2011. This trend has reached beyond 
cartoon shows to affect the comic book industry as well. Observe how Anime cannibalized the style of comic book 
art. Look at any book by Marvel and DC made in the last 10 years and it is all drawn, digitally colored, and 
touched up to look like Anime. Each comic book has this same style and many titles are indistinguishable, art- 
wise. The layouts and more traditional hard-edge commercial art style of the 1980s and earlier that you would 
see in books like Uncanny X-Men and DP7 is long gone. Current comic books now contain barely any art, usually 
less than 30 panels for an entire book. The lack of art is replaced by an abundance of full page advertisements 
(usually for Mountain Dew or Xbox) and the cover prices are highly inflated, perhaps to offset the cost of the 
expensive but unnecessary glossy paper. 

It is hard to imagine that even as recently as the early 1990s, there was not much Japanese (or adult themed 
for that matter) animation available in the US. The animated shows in the US at that time were Saturday morning 
cartoons for kids. X remember the change quite well, around 1991. Liquid Television was on MTV at night. A 
great show, personal favorite and predecessor to the highly inferior Adult Swim. It was here that I first saw 
the serialized animated shorts of Aeon Flux. It was a revelation. I had seen this type of thing in adult themed 
comics during the 80s - Elektra: Assassin, Nexus, Badger, and also in film form at the 1989 Spike and Mike's 

This really opened my eyes as to what type of work was going on in Japan and had been since the early 1980s. I 
went to my local Tower Records Video (Mentioned in JOIC 1) and found a few Japanimation movies in their Anima- 
tion section. Distributors Central Park Media and US Manga Corps had recently arrived and so I rented their few 
titles that were available - all quality, shot on film, most of them already out in Japan for 10 years. They 
were - Harmagedon, Venus Wars, Bubblegum Crisis/Crash, Black Magic M66, Riding Bean (a favorite, loosely based 
on Walter Hill's The Driver from 1978), and Macross Plus. 


It really was an exciting time - few things were 
out in the US but many things existed overseas, so 
with a little initiative one could discover 
gems . Pretty soon I would see VHS bootlegs appear- 
ing at comic book shows. One older guy with a pony 
tail from the Baltimore suburb of Linthicum, Mary- 
land (home of G&M Restaurant, the best crab cakes 
in the world!) had lived in Japan and turned me on 
to even more Japanimation rarities . He had bought 
Laserdiscs while over there and made VHS dubs of 
them to sell, sometimes with nice color xeroxed 
box art. It was at one show where he was showing 
the live action Ricky-Oh. I saw that scene where 
the guy falls face first into the spiked board and 
I had to buy it! I also bought from him other 
LD dubs without subtitles, like A.D. Police, Su- 
pernatural Beast City (Wicked City), and Goku - 
Midnight Eye (another favorite to this day) . I 
really was blown away, it was great to see anima- 
tion of this sort. I was in bliss watching the 
opening animated shots of lit up Japanese office 
buildings at night in the rain, fog filters over 
many scenes. Slinky jazz music and weird vio- 


He also had for sale Hentai (porno) like: Rapeman, Ogenki Clinic, and a VHS called Super Adult Animation (Vol. 

4 I think) for which a review follows below. 

This VHS tape was a dub of 3 different Japanese unsubtitled animated Hentai LD's, each program running 20-40 

The First was Datenshi Tachi No Kyouen (1985), part of the series Super Adult Animation, Midnight 25. 

This is a really messed up story. It is about a fat crime boss resembling Marvel Comic's Kingpin who has his 
henchmen engage in violent S&M with unsuspecting girls. His consigliere finds out from one of the girls that 
she has a teenage blond virgin sister and he gets her for the boss to rape and de-virginize. The rape scene is 
disturbing and shows bloody closeups of the devirginization as it occurs. The extreme trauma of the girl is 
shown as well. Tough for even me to watch, and it's animated to boot! Pretty soon though, the tables are 
turned. While performing fellatio on the boss, the young girl bites off the head of his penis, causing a geyser 

of blood. As she leaves the room she knocks over a large black angel statue which lands on the boss’ screaming 

head, sending his eyeballs flying out of his skull (see pic above) . But the revenge isn't over yet - as the 

girl is showering in trauma, cleaning off the evil boss' DNA....the consigliere comes in and gives her unwanted 

oral sex in the shower. She picks up a straight razor off the soapdish and slashes his neck. He stumbles back- 
wards into an overfilled bathtub and she advances on him, slashing off 3 of his fingers, and horizontally 
slashing his eyeballs in half. The tub fills with blood and his lifeless corpse floats. .. -Revenge indeed. 

The second film on the tape was Minna Agachau (1987 Original Video Animation Episode) , a well known Hentai se- 
rial. It concerns a nerdy, curly haired teen who has a romance with a girl. It's much tamer than the first 
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Finding my old VHS LD dubs and watching these films today, it was fun for me to revisit this brief period in 
the 1990s, one of the few good ones in that decade! 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN PRODUCTION: CHOICE TWO 

Everywhere you go in Rome there's someone willing to make your movie. But as you start holding meetings with 
prospective directors you begin to realize that none of them has actually read the book and that they're all 
just winging it based on the barest outline of the story. "It's a film about revenge," they all say, "But pas- 
sionate revenge, driven by love and pain and the killer's erotic fixation and how the innocent must pay for the 
crimes of others. There's violence and eroticism and enough [cups hands into air-breasts) to bring in the audi- 
ence to make you five hundred million lire, I guarantee." 

You finally decide on Omberto Lenzi, a director with a solid track record whose previous thrillers have gotten 
distribution in the US and Germany and who seems to know how to make a movie appeal to international audiences. 
He vows to respect the source novel and promises to come in at or under budget, which makes you very happy. He 
also shoots extremely quickly, and invites you and Nielsen to Rome for the premiere. 

Opening night proves to be an upsetting experience for Nielsen. The trouble starts in the screening room before 
the movie even rolls. Lenzi struts around the room shaking hands and cracking jokes while Nielsen sits alone in 

the third row, ignored. You start to get a bad feeling, and when the movie starts, it's confirmed. If Leroy 

finessed the book's elements like a French chef crafting a delicate dish, Lenzi has taken out its meat and 
slathered on the red sauce. Edgar's teenaged first victim is now topless on the hotel roof before he throws her 
off, and Lenzi has her nude body land on the pavement below in a most provocative pose. After that the movie 
completely loses its tenuous grip on the novel's plot. Bech, played by Robert Hoffmann, is now an Italian 
bachelor/investigative reporter instead of an industrialist and grandfather. He picks up Eva Renzi at a disco 
and on their way home they witness a second murder, in a record store. Hoffmann realizes the two murders are 
the work of the same man because both bodies were found with red roses in their mouths, but the police refuse 
to believe there's a connection. Turned away by the lead detective (whose defining trait is having coffee re- 
peatedly spilled on his crotch by his assistant) , Hoffmann and Renzi are forced to defend themselves from Ed- 
gar, who knows they saw him leaving the record shop and who tries to make them his next victims. The one bright 

spot in the film for Nielsen is Stelvio Cipriani's lush and catchy score, which you don't have the heart to 
tell him sounds exactly like the scores he wrote for several other thrillers released the previous year. 

The Italian-style thriller wave has crested and broken, so the Italian box office isn't as strong as you'd 
hoped, but decent. The Italian title translates to 19 BLOODY ROSES AND A GLASS CAT FOR CAROL, which, needless 
to say, infuriates Nielsen and confuses audiences because there are no glass cats in the movie. But the movie 
opens in Germany to excellent box office. The German title translates as DETECTIVE ANCHER AND THE MYSTERY OF 
THE DOZEN PLUS SEVEN BLOODY ROSES, and through some clever rewriting the German dubbing restores much of the 
novel's plot. 


A sale to America is tougher, but your sales agent finally finds a willing but fledgling company called Cine 
Group International Ltd., based in West New York, New Jersey. Started by a former employee of Group 1 Films who 
stole Mel Maron's Rolodex, Cine Group only releases a handful of movies (the soft-core BRUISED BOTTOMS UP, Leon 
Klimovsky's MOON OF THE FRANKENWOLF, and the currently "lost" urban movie SPARKPLUG JACKSON) within an eight- 
month window before its founder files for bankruptcy and fakes his own death to avoid prosecution. (He's even- 
tually discovered running a motel-cleaning business in the Catskills.) You will never see any money from Cine 
Group, but you take solace in the fact that the American title is 19 RED ROSES, even though the name is simply 
stickered over the one for AMUCK! on the poster for that movie before being sent to theaters. But you'll never 
get a chance to correct this, because as you are dining in a Munich restaurant shortly after the German pre- 
miere, the Baader-Meinhof Gang detonates a small neutron bomb near your table, killing you and your fellow pa- 
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BIRDEMIC 2 : RESURRECTION 


By Zikloi 


Last year I went to the premiere of BIRDEMIC 2: RESURRECTION in NYC. Being a fan of the first film (reviewed in 

JOIC 2) and its unintentional humor and odd delivery, I was worried that a sequel, coming off the heels of suc- 
cess of the original, might be contrived and devoid of the magic that made Part 1 so special. I am happy to say 

this is not the case and I enjoyed part 2 even more than the original. BIRDEMIC 2 is not so much a sequel, but 

a remake of the original, with all that film's idiosyncrasies intact. It replicates all the funny bits: bad 
sound effects, poor location sound, poor special effects, and long walking montages, just to name a few. The 
plot concerns a young man who is producing an independent film in Hollywood. He meets an attractive young girl 
at a bar and decides to cast her in the film and also date her. Like in Part 1 he takes her to dinner at a 
Vietnamese restaurant. Instead of the friend with the Asian girlfriend from Part 1, the new couple's friends 
are the couple from Part 1, played by the same actors (Alan Bagh and Whitney Moore) ! The action begins when 
they go to a beach where they rescue a woman who is being attacked by what is called a Giant Jumbo Jellyfish. 
Pretty soon after, a blood-red rain caused by global warming falls on the city and awakens murderous, prehis- 
toric eagles that were preserved in the La Brea tar pit. The doctor from Part 1 reappears and explains through 
flashback that these eagles would murder any caveman couple found to be engaging in coitus during the Paleo- 
lithic era. One of these couples is resurrected as well. As in Part 1, the birds' method of attack is either by 
neck slash or dive bomb explosion. At this point our hero is beginning production of his movie on a soundstage. 
This set and the other adjoining sets are attacked by the birds who slaughter the actors and crew. Luckily our 
heroes have high caliber sidearms with unlimited ammo so they are able to pick off the birds and fell any they 
missed with spinning kicks. The rest of the film is pure action with our protagonists fighting off the birds, 
the resurrected caveman couple (now belligerent towards other homo sapiens) and even a small army of zombies 
that is awakened from a nearby cemetery. Other survivors join their group but most of them are killed off. A 
tree hugging hippie couple is spared destruction from the birds as they seem to favor humans who are pro- 
environment. The film is entertaining all the way through and adds interesting villains like the jellyfish. 


Whereas Part 1 took place in the Bay Area, Part 2 takes place in LA and is a commen- 
tary on Hollywood and the director's love for classic cinema. This gives the sequel a 
broader and more dynamic narrative punch than the original. The plot is nearly identi- 
cal to Part 1 in that both are about a young entrepreneur who becomes enamored of a 
beautiful girl and they become a couple while together working on his life project. By 
explaining the reasons for the birds' resurrection the plot is expanded and improved 
from that of the first film. It also gives it meaning to more fully state the direc- 

sequel, such as what I mentioned above, bad CGI, bad edits, long walking montages, 
poor location sound and sound blending between shots, etc. It is much faster paced 
than the original since the birds show up earlier, whereas they did not show up in 
Part 1 until close to the end. The first 2 acts of Part 1 were mostly scenes regarding 
the hero's rise in the business world. This gave the first film the feeling of a cor- 

people will enjoy the substitute of straight-up action all the way through that the 
sequel provides. And like HALLOWEEN II, BIRDEMIC 2 provides its own 'All New' memora- 
ble elements. One stroke of idiosyncratic genius I appreciated was the first reveal of 
a monster in the film. Like Part 1 it took place on the beach but it was not of birds 
but the jellyfish. The Giant Jumbo Jellyfish is another "mutant beast" result of 
global warming, and its attack on the woman in the ocean is much like the first scene 
in Jaws. The CG in this scene is hilarious and a joy to watch. Underwater, we see the 
CG jellyfish in the water attacking a pair of kicking legs and trying to get up to the surface. The legs keep 
kicking the jellyfish. After the woman is rescued, she is driven away in a computer generated ambulance. It 
cuts to a shot of the back of a CG ambulance which diminishes in size into the distance with flashing lights 
and siren sounds. This is my favorite shot in the film. It is bewildering and hilarious. Perhaps Nguyen could 
not afford to rent an ambulance, but obviously he wanted one in the shot and the result is one that I have 
never seen before in a non-mainstream film. That is using CG to create a vehicle, and not some kind of monster. 
There are many in-jokes, the best of which is the birds attacking viewers inside a screening at LA's Silent 
Movie Theater on Fairfax, where BIRDEMIC 1 had its premiere! Newcomer Chelsea Turnbo is delightful and incredi- 
bly sexy in her role as the romantic interest. The film makes use of interesting LA locations - The Page Mu- 
seum, Happy Ending Bar on Sunset near La Brea, West Elmyra Street near the LA State Historic Park, and Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Nguyen is earnest and shows genuine love for Hitchcock and Billy Wilder, even doing his own 
Hitchcock cameo, and referencing the film SUNSET BLVD. with a pool scene at the end. He also shows his love for 
Spielberg by shooting a long action scene on the JAWS set at Universal Studios. Nguyen mentioned how excited he 
was to be able to shoot in this location. 



Nguyen did a Q and A session after the film and gave one of the most inspiring speeches I've ever heard in re- 
gards to advice for aspiring filmmakers. He said to know your location and place in order to tell your story. 

He mentioned how he knows Hollywood very well and this was how he was able to find good locations for Part 2. 

If you are struggling to make a film and if after 3-5 years it doesn' t work, finance the film on your own, us- 
ing job money or borrowing from friends. Make the movie that you would want to see. He had meetings with stu- 
dios after the success of the first film, but they fell through and he still had to finance Part 2 himself. 

Jeff Gross, the producer, added that you should make a movie that you feel has to be made. He jumped on as a 
producer because he loved Part 1 and felt a BIRDEMIC 2 had to be made. 

In my mind, whether a movie is a pinnacle of 'bad filmmaking' like TROLL 2 or a great movie like L'AWENTURA, 
they are both of high quality, and what sets them apart from the glut of crap in the middle is honesty and ear- 
nestness. With BIRDEMIC 1 and 2, Nguyen does not set out to make a 'bad' movie. He has 2 things he is passion- 
ate about: the environment and classic cinema. BIRDEMIC 1 turned out the way it did and he replicated its ele- 
ments in order to please the fans that made the original a success while keeping his message intact. 
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Interview with Damon Packard at Harry's Family Restaurant in Burbank, Cfl - 3AM 

By Ziklore 



DP: Hmm, I think I’ve heard that on a compilation, but not the whole score. He did HELL IN THE PACIFIC, which 
is a great score. Friedkin hired Schifrin to score THE EXORCIST, which you'd think would be a great choice, but 
he wasn't happy with the score and he tossed it. He recorded 12 minutes of music. It's ok, but not great, I can 
understand why Friedkin threw it out. It just wasn't quite good enough. They didn't work that well. I heard 
that on THE EXORCIST special edition DVD. 

GZ: How about John Williams' score for THE EIGER SANCTION? 

DP: Yeah, it's great, I love all the early Williams scores. 

GZ: Let's talk a little about your new film FOXFUR. I remember you posting ads on craigslist for actors that 
could play Cholos in some of the scenes. 

DP: Yeah... it's hard to find good Cholos! Very difficult to find Cholos and obese people. Right from the start 
I had ads on Craigslist, LA Casting, Now Casting and whatever other sources I could find and just wasn't get- 
ting a lot of responses, it was strange. I was getting so desperate for a while. We needed to shoot the Cholo 
scenes and we were literally driving into Home Depot parking lots and places like that looking for those lines 
of Mexicans looking for work. Just trying to find some Cholos in that kind of crowd because normally you'd find 
a bunch of guys like that just standing around looking for work, but we couldn't find anyone there either! They 
weren't the right types. So fortunately we got lucky and found those 2 guys who just showed up that one day. 
That was a stroke of luck. 

GZ: You'd think there would be a lot of them around here... 

DP: Yeah, they're everywhere! There's millions of them, but it's difficult finding certain types of character- 
istics. Sometimes it's just extremely difficult. You could find copious amounts of young women and things like 
that, but not specific traits like obese people, Cholos, whatever. 

GZ: You said the actress in the first scene was hard to pin down. 

DP: Yeah, she was very busy. She was managing a Starbucks, working full time, going to school, lived very far 
away, and barely had one free day a month, so you can imagine how hard that must have been to get everyone to- 
gether and then have her there on that same day. So months would go by trying to get Paris and I would have to 
cast other actresses because there were only tiny windows of time where we could shoot. I had to recast someone 
else. Sometimes I had to recast someone in the middle of shooting a scene in order to get the scene done! You 
know, you only get half of it done one night, and you only have 4 hours and the actor or actress had told you 
that you had him or her for longer, so that was it - she was gone. 4 hours was her limit. I had to cast someone 
else. I had to have a list of backup Foxfurs in the end, which wasn't easy because they weren't easy to find, 
an actress with the right qualities and interesting look and someone with performance abilities and an inter- 
esting quality to them. 

GZ: You had mentioned Foxfur as your next film in our last interview - titling it "Semjase and Her Adventures 
on Earth . " Are you working on anything now? 

DP: Did I say that? Oh yeah, that was before I shot anything, I was still percolating ideas. It was difficult 
to find someone for Semjase. I was trying to find an English actress or someone with an English accent, but I 
couldn't find anyone. All the English actresses in LA, it's hard to find a sort of striking unique beautiful 
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English girl, they tend to be a little plain looking. They might have the right voice, or be a fine actress, 
but finding the looks that match the voice, that's what's hard. 

GZ: Where were the parks you shot at for FOXFUR? 

DP: Let's see, Malibu Creek State Park was a main location, and Brand Park in Glendale. Cal Tech in Pasadena. 
Places like that. 

GZ: One thing that really irritates me today is when you see trailers in the theater, they are mostly composed 
of the actors and director giving interviews and technical data and basically patting themselves on the back on 
how brilliant the film is and how lucky it was to work with said people and story etc. This is the first thing 
you see of the film, before you even see a frame of footage! 

DP: Yeah they're EPKs! (Electronic Press Kits) God, it's ridiculous, they've been around now for a number of 
years. It's just another sign of the end of times...You' d think those things would have worn themselves out by 
now. It's like they have to make these EPKs to sort of tell people that they're going to like something and 
talk about their characters and the story. Everything's become a little preview and EPK for something now. 

GZ: Yeah, and usually they're selling you a movie which is a remake anyway. You have the actor saying things 
like 'this is the greatest thing I've ever done so you should see it!' 


DP: It would be great if our lives could have EPKs! At the end of 
each day we have to record a little interview of our experience of 
the day and that would broadcast the following day. What if our 
lives had to have EPKs in front of it?? 

GZ: Do you like the film SILENT RAGE with Chuck Norris? The one 
about an invulnerable killer from 1982. Ron Silver is in it. 

DP: No, I don't think I've seen it. 

GZ: How about THE OCTAGON? 

DP: Yeah, I like all those, GOOD GOYS WEAR BLACK, LONE WOLF 
MCQUADE . 

GZ: I think you said THE FIRST DEADLY SIN is worth seeing.- 

DP: Yeah, it might be, haven't seen it in a couple of years. I re- 
call seeing it a long time ago, but it may not hold up in any way. 

It' s always fun rediscovering old things - old slashers you 
missed. Like EYES OF A STRANGER, with Jennifer Jason Leigh, it has 
a nice look to it. Also that one Sean Cunningham did in 1982. (A 
STRANGER IS WATCHING.) 

GZ: Yeah, Ken Wiederhorn directed EYES OF A STRANGER...he also did 
RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD II and SHOCK WAVES. 

DP: Yeah, that's right. .. SHOCK WAVES is great! EYES OF A STRANGER— 

All those films have a nice look to them. Soft filters. 

GZ: So you were living in Eagle Rock last time I saw you.... now 
you're in Glendale.. 

DP: Yeah, moved to Glendale not long after that. I moved into this 
other place briefly for a couple months and then moved to this 

spot. I like this spot better than Eagle Rock, it's closer to the freeways, and I'm walking distance from AMC 

theaters in Burbank, the big huge AMC theater. It's a 30-40 minute walk from there so I go there all the time. 
Theater hop to see some bad movies out of sheer desperation, not really interested generally speaking in most 
of what's coming out, but I'll see anything, it's something to do and occasionally there are some rare sur- 
prises and gems...like JACK REACHER had a great chase scene. I even liked the last hour of THE HOBBIT.,.1 saw it in 
48 frames per second. High frame rate IMAX. You didn't see that? 

GZ: I heard the high frame rate would get viewers sick, so I didn't go. 

DP: That's weird you say that, I was getting a headache and I wasn't sure if it was because of the 3D or if it 
was a bad movie or what. Because the first 2 hours of that is just dreadful, just painfully dull. But I did 

enjoy the last hour of it. There's so much pandemonium, it gets so crazy in the last hour that you just sit 

back and enjoy the ride. It's swooping in and you're enjoying all these amazing sets. It's a live action car- 
toon, just a big epic live action cartoon. There's this scene with these 2 rock giants fighting at the side of 
a mountain, that was pretty amazing, and I like a lot of the scenes in the last act inside the troll mountain 
or whatever the hell it was... I have no idea. And I like the high frame rate... a lot of people thought that was 
annoying and that's important to point out because people are so used to 24 fps, so anything more will look 
like video. But I liked it. I thought it worked well with the action. You're seeing so much more information 
that it worked well. It actually kind of made me want to see it again just for the high frame rate. I don't 
know if it will stick around. I think people may think it's too jarring or distracting. Don't know if they will 
make any more films like that. 
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GZ: How did the retrospective of your films come about at the Egyptian theater? 

DP: That was the first time they showed REFLECTIONS, and they showed SPACEDISCO and some trailers. It had been 
showing at the Arclight before that in '08, organized by Film Threat. Film Threat had a program of independent 
things they were showing and the Arclight was the theater they had selected to run them at, so the selects got 
to be screened. But the REFLECTIONS night was with Clu Gulager. They had wanted to show it there since 2004, it 
just took them a long time. Actually that was later.. 

GZ: Yeah, that was in 2010 1 believe. 


DP: Yeah, it was later. It took them a while to show it and by that point Cinematheque didn't care what they 
showed because few people go to that theater on independent film nights. It was through knowing Grant and Dave 
there and the fact that so many years had gone by it wasn't a big deal anymore. 

GZ: Any old TV movies that you've recently discovered that you like? 

DP: You know, I've been getting a lot of them! I downloaded all the top rated NBC and ABC movies of the week 
from Cinemageddon and have been sending them to people. I don't think I've watched many of them! I can't think 
of anything, I've basically been stockpiling most of these movies and not watching them because I have so many 
of them. There's so many that I have to watch and need to watch. I've got a batch of like 25 of them right now 
that I need to send to this guy in England who buys them from me every now and again. Trying to remember the 

heard of. I've got tons of them and I haven't watched them! 

GZ: Talk about the camera you used on FOXFUR - The still camera that shoots video. 

DP: Yes, the Canon DSLR's...I' ve used all different models. The T3i, T2i, 60D, 7D, 5D, that's the best one - the 
one with the full frame sensor. The 5D - that's the premier one. I wish they made that one with a flip screen 
though. For some reason they don't make the 5D with a flip screen, which would really come in handy. I don't 
know why they don't make it with one. 

GZ: So those look really good, you don't need to rent a Red or Alexa. 

DP: Well, it would be great if I had an Alexa, that's a huge bump up in money there, it's a huge cost differ- 
ence if you're suddenly dealing with 2K or 4K - the cost goes up dramatically. I would need new computer equip- 
ment, more hard drive space, and probably new editing software if I'm shooting with the Arri Alexa or some- 
thing. Final Cut Pro_.they kind of stopped developing Final Cut Pro at version 7. Then they came out with Final 
Cut Pro X, which doesn't really give you huge advantages in dealing with HD formats,. For example. Premiere Pro 
allows you to edit Red footage natively without dealing with a 3 rd party app, where it would have to be con- 
verted to ProRes. You have to use Red Code, and it takes that- which is the format the Red camera shoots in- 
and converts it to what Final Cut Pro can use, because Final Cut Pro is limited in all the different formats it 
can use. Even though they've been improving it and giving you more options in what formats you can use, they're 
not improving enough. They need to keep upgrading it so you can edit Red and Alexa footage natively. Now I un- 
derstand that with the Alexa and cameras like that, you can shoot and capture in ProRes, but the ProRes is not 
2K or 4K, it's just 1080p. It's a lower res version. It's just a Final Cut Pro friendly format for editing. 

GZ: So you can't really do an online edit from Final Cut Pro in those formats. 

DP: Yeah no, you have to convert it to a lower res - ProRes, and then make what they call a proxy, and then you 
can make an EDL . You edit your movie in that lower resolution, and then it matches the cuts. I'm not sure ex- 
actly how it does that, I haven't done it yet. It matches the cuts for the higher res, so when you want to out- 
put to a higher res version from the lower res, there's a system behind it. And I’m not sure if you're shooting 
with a different camera how that works. Like the Arri Alexa, or some of the other HD cameras they're using. The 
Arri Alexa seems to be very popular. 

GZ: So the DSLR footage can be edited natively in Final Cut Pro. 

DP: Yeah, it gives you a QuickTime file that can be edited in 1080p H.264 QuickTime and you can actually edit 
that direct, but it's better to convert it to ProRes because that makes it more Final Cut Pro friendly. Final 
Cut Pro is designed to work with several dozen different types of formats, so ProRes is the highest quality. 

GZ: When did you finish writing FOXFUR? 

DP: I wrote it in 2009. Then I was making changes during shooting, but basically had written the bulk of it in 
2009... [Orders banana creme pie with whipped cream] ...and during shooting I would rewrite the scenes to adapt to 
what we were able to shoot individually. I would just pluck a certain scene and then create the sides of it and 
make some changes and alterations based on what we were doing, so that's how the movie went. My whole plan was 
to pluck scenes out of the script almost at random, I was going to shoot random scenes that were feasible to do 
on a no-budget scale and just see how much I was able to shoot. I had no idea how much I would be able to 
shoot. I didn't have a budget or anything. Just kind of making it up. If I only got one day of shooting than 
that would have been it! It seemed that way for a long time because a couple of months would go by. So yeah, 
that's how that came about. I shot what I could when I could...took it as far as I could take it. There was a lot 
more I was planning to shoot, but I had to stop at some point - it could have ended up a 10 year endeavor. I 
would get about one day shot every 3 months. I could have gone on for another 10 years just to get another 5 
days of shooting! 

GZ: Were the hardest parts when you had to shoot on the city buses or in the stores? 
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DP: Well, the bus was a little tricky but it went pretty smoothly considering how difficult it was. The bus 
shoot kept requiring different days with different actors and then I had to cut them all together. I took the 
principal actress on the bus and shot those scenes, and then a different day I shot scenes with the actors who 
were playing passengers. Those were intercut. Then I had to shoot scenes with the driver separately and then 
had to cut them all together. And then all the POVs of the bus and the moving shoot, that was a separate day. 
Exterior shots of the bus driving by. I tried to get all of those in one night but it wasn't easy trying to get 
all the POVs and cutaway footage we needed while we were shooting passenger scenes. And there were some missed 
opportunities, like the crash scene. I didn't know how I was going to do that scene where the bus crashes and 
explodes. 1 just shot a lot of scenes with the actors bouncing around, and then the bus going 90-100 miles a 
hour. I didn't have the time or money to do any kind of effect of the bus exploding and I didn't have any foot- 
age of that. But then while I was cutting it, it all came to me. I couldn't go back and shoot more footage at 
that point, it was months later. While I was cutting it I came up with the idea of slowing it all down. I had 
done a few shots of the actress moving in fake slo-mo, and I slowed down even further, which worked really 
well. Then I added the slow motion explosion of the plane just swooping into the shot and illuminating the bus. 
If I had more footage of the passengers reacting, I could have extended that and it would have been more effec- 
tive I think. So I showed it through different points of view, close ups of actors, and other passengers on the 
bus, which was a cheap workaround for a potential way that could have worked. That scene does end pretty 
abruptly. 

GZ: What do you think of the resurgence in 70mm? They have been showing a few 70mm prints in a few cities 
lately - TRON, KHARTOUM, MAD MAD MAD MAD WORLD, PLAYTIME. 

DP: Hmmm, well there's probably about six 70mm prints left in the world, the rest are restorations. 

GZ: And THE MASTER was shot in 70mm, though most of the film was close-ups of people talking. 

DP: Yeah, it wasn't that good a film. It was interesting and nicely done, but kind of a forgettable film. There 

was a lot of anticipation and excitement for that film. .. 'Wow he shot on 65mm!', and that it might bring a re- 

surgence in 70mm, but it didn't do that at all, and now people have already forgotten about it! It had some 
great stuff in it, but I don’t know. I liked the first 30 minutes of it, the scenes in the department store and 
the look of it. Somehow it didn't feel very satisfying in the end. But yeah... 70mm, I don't know if there's 
interest or much of a future in it. I think even the few IMAX theaters that are still showing proper IMAX, 
which is 70mm horizontal, they're probably going to switch to digital any day now. The labs don't want to spend 

the money doing blowups and prints. I know for a fact through friends who know the folks who run the place that 

IMAX wants to switch to digital. 

GZ: Didn't you say you saw a 70mm BLADE RUNNER workprint in 1990? 

DP: Yeah, I was there. That was the famous Fairfax screening in 1990 that started the whole thing... the whole 
re-release. Then it was at the Nuart for 2 weeks, which was a 35mm reduction print. But still people loved it. 
That started the whole thing. Then they finally get the approved directors edition in 2007...' Ridley Scott's Fi- 
nal Final Final Cut'. With some digitally altered scenes! Which didn't really do much. It was kind of interest- 
ing how they did that. They replaced Joanna Cassidy's face when she's running through the window. It was really 
subtle, but it worked fine. I don't know if it mattered one way or the other.... 

GZ: They changed her face? 

DP: Yeah, when she runs through the plate glass, if you're looking really closely. Never really bothered me 
before, I never noticed, but if you look closely in the original version, it's a stuntwoman's face. There's a 
couple of other things they did too - when the Spinner is taking off in the original version, you could see the 
wires. I never noticed it before until someone pointed it out. Only the nitpicky people notice those things - 
the logic brain thinkers! So they did some wire removal. Also there's an interesting part in the documentary on 
the scene where Harrison Ford is asking this guy about Taffey Lewis behind the glass. He's speaking in this 
weird gibberish. .. the part where he's saying 'not many people can afford such work' and there was a moment 
there that's weird where the dubbing doesn't match. The ADR for that scene. I remember noticing that when it 
came out but it didn't bother me, I thought it was just an artistic or aesthetic choice to do it like that. But 
yeah, the dubbing. I don't know how that happened, maybe they didn't have time to fix it. 

GZ: But in the newest version they fixed it? 

DP: Yeah, they digitally replaced the bottom half of Harrison Ford's face so the lip movements would match what 
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GZ: I liked how in the documentary you see a clip of the workprint version and it looks all faded and rough. 
Not color-timed. I like how it looks darker and more of that time, but unfortunately they'll probably never 
show the whole film like that. 

DP: Yeah, not when they clean everything up and color time everything. You know one problem with today's movies 
is how now they shoot digital and there's this obsession with color correction and adding color tone filters. 
It seems like they spend so much time and effort on that. What happened to the days where you just shot a movie 
and that's the way it looked? You just had to stick with that, and not fiddle with it. Everything is all about 
fiddling with it later now. Now we need to spend countless months adding filters and changing colors ... 1 It' s 
not color correct!' It seems to me like the most important thing in a movie now, is color correction. 'It's not 
color-corrected ! ' 

GZ: And they do a crappy job of it too, they all look flat and filtered to be just one color, and usually an 
ugly one like poo brown or puke green. 

DP: Yeah, it's just stylized, magic bullet looks to give it that stupid digitally treated look. And they have 
these 'vintage' looks too. Muted tones, and sepia tones. 

GZ: Who would want muted tones?? Imagine BLADE RUNNER with muted tones! 

DP: There's such an obsession with color timing, color treating, and digital filters now, it's ridiculous. Peo- 
ple are always asking me about the color timing in my films. I did a lot of fiddling in FOXFUR, I added a bunch 

of weird effects, but I never color timed anything! Unless something is really drastic and something has to be 

matched, there's no reason for it! Who the hell cares about color timing? You shoot the movie properly and it 
looks fine! Who cares if it's a little mismatched or if the weather changes. I hate that kind of obsession. I 

want things to change anyway! I don't care if the scene has 10 different weather changes in one scene. People 

are obsessed with that! 

GZ: Yeah, it's like you said in our last interview, peoples' sensibilities have changed. 

DP: It's all about color timing. Color timing is all that matters. 

GZ: Yeah, that and EPKs. They should have the actors praising the color timers in the EPK' s now... 

DP: Yes, they'll say: ’We got the best color timers on this film!' They should actually place the color timer's 
name ahead of the director's in the credits. And they'll say: 'Oh wow, you were the color timer on that film!' 
and then people will talk about color timers instead of directors! 

GZ: It will say on top of the poster 'From the color timer of LIFE OF PI!' 

DP: (laughs) Yes, 'GANGSTER SQUAD-.from the color timer of'...It seems to be the most important thing! 

GZ: It seems like that's coming next, since already they say: 'From the producer of...' Does anyone go see a 
movie because it was from the producer of another film? At least in the general public? Next it will be: 'From 
the line producer of.„ ' 

DP: Yeah! 'From the line producer, the man who had to deal with all the scheduling and phone calls!' 
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GZ: Right, 'From the bookkeeper of THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH'. It's good that you spoof this kind of thing in 
your films, because no one else does. Everyone takes everything so seriously. 

DP: Yeah, people's obsession with color timing and what you're shooting it on. Film will always be better than 
digital, but what can you do? Digital is faster, cheaper. 

GZ: Wouldn't it be easier to shoot a film all or mostly with practical lights? When I see movies like that 
(Peter Hyams' BUSTING) they always look better to me. You wouldn't have to rent lights, it's cheaper, how come 
nobody does that? Are they afraid it would come out too underexposed? 

DP: I don't know...you remove the lights, you're forced to make different creative decisions. I don't know, maybe 
when you have a budget and all that, you're responsible for having a professional movie. I guess it gives it 
more of an artificial professional feel. You have a set with actors sitting around. There's a lot of creative 
stuff you can do with lighting, but it has its place. You know what's a really beautiful looking movie is Ci- 
mino's YEAR OF THE DRAGON. That's a real great looking movie. I love the look of that film. It's shot by Alex 
Thomson who also shot Legend. I really love that guy's style. He shot THE KEEP and on ALIEN 3, he replaced Jor- 
dan Cronenweth. Now his son is shooting but he's not as good as Jordan Cronenweth. He was a really great cine- 
matographer. That was really sad, in the ALIEN 3 documentary, it shows on the set how he had that deteriorating 
illness, and he couldn't focus or communicate. It's really tragic. 

GZ: He also shot BREWSTER MCCLOUD and the Jonathan Demme movie CITIZEN'S BAND which is about truckers but it 
looks really good. Who do they say is a good DP now? I don't hear anyone aside from camera people talking about 

DP: Yeah, films don't have that epic scope anymore in regards to lighting design that you had with film - where 
you had directors that would take all day to light a scene like Ridley Scott and Cimino, Kubrick. Nobody does 

GZ: Yeah, how can you anymore when today you're required to send tweets from the set? 'To all my fans....' 

DP: (laughs) Yeah, it's never going to happen again. 

GZ: I guess the filmmaking process is different now, but it's definitely not more effective. Its commendable 
that you are able to push through the process of making a film. Through all the unpleasantries and fragmented 
tasks. There's a Kubrick quote about this written on a wall I saw at the Kubrick exhibit at LACMA today. He 
says the director/filmmaker should do all the tasks, but the process of filmmaking prevents that - you have 
someone else shooting it, someone else editing it, etc... and this is bad for the final product. But I guess 
that's just how it is. But you seem to be able to do everything. Though I guess if you made a studio film some- 
one else would recut it. But some people don't care if someone recut their film. 

DP: Yeah, I couldn't imagine that. But yeah that's how a lot of TV movies were done for years. There were dif- 
ferent circumstances and some directors liked to cut their own stuff. But for many years, the studio hired the 

director and then the studio hired an editor to edit the film and the director wasn't even involved in that. 

their own films or supervised the process, because I can't imagine not doing that. There was that working proc- 
ess where you direct it and shoot it and someone else cuts it. 

GZ: Like if FOXFDR got bought at a festival and was recut by someone else into a romantic comedy. 

DP: Or if you're like Jeff Burr, where the last 6 or 7 movies you made were recut by producers. He has tried to 
take his name off of things, not always successfully. Though it probably helps him to have more directing cred- 
its, even though they might not have ended up being the films he wanted anything to do with in the end. 

GZ: Are you working on anything now? 

DP: Haven't been inspired for anything that would be on the perimeters of a no-budget scale- what I'd be able 
to go out and shoot for no money right now, which is friends and the DSLR camera. Amateur actors and finding 
them online and that kind of stuff. There hasn't been any inspiration for projects on that scale. The only new 

challenge at this point would be to make a film that had a budget in excess of 800 million. It would have ex- 

cess way beyond heaven's GATE, heaven's gate was nothing, this would have to be the HEAVEN'S GATE that shut 
down the entire global film industry. Something like that would be a good challenge. 

GZ: Is Kickstarter a good tool for financing films? 

DP: Well everyone's using it. Kickstarter 's like your only resort. You might be able to raise small amounts of 
money if you have good small circles of friends or if you're good at that. But it's mostly for small amounts of 
money. I used it on FOXFUR but was only able to raise a couple hundred here and there for each one. I had about 
a dozen different campaigns ... it was all through Indiegogo. I would raise anywhere from $100-500. I think I 
raised a total of about 2 grand, but that was over a period of a year so I wasn't able to put any of it towards 
the cost of the actual film. The amounts and increments were too small and most of it had to go towards rent 

live and could shoot another few days. One way or the other I would make sure I had a debt to the film and get 
some shooting done somehow. But yeah, it's good for raising small amounts. I've never been able to raise very 
much with it. Some people are good with it and have been able to raise 50-100 thousand dollars with it pretty 
easily. 


GZ: Probably 


of them have rich cousins-. 
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DP: What amazes me is if you go to any of those sites like that... go to Indiegogo. Everyday there are hundreds 
and hundreds of campaigns. Just everything you can imagine. Look at the film stuff for example, they have a 
category for successful campaigns. These are campaigns that are about to end, and you'd be amazed, every day 

there are people on there able to raise 10-20-30-40-50 thousand just on nothing. Just on dumb ideas, just on 

stupid comic book ideas and fluff movies, but people are doing it. 

DP: Still... I've got to raise 20 grand and that's nothing compared to all the fluff projects. 

GZ: I bet most of the investors don't even know anything about what the film is or if it's being made, etc. 

Maybe they didn't hear about your project or didn't know who you were. 

DP: Yeah, I didn't have much luck, couldn't really raise anything. I don't know, it's strange. All my fans are 
broke ! 

GZ: But at least you can do that these days. I read how Sam Raimi had to put on a suit, act like he was a busi- 
nessman and go to rich people and ask for money. 

DP: Yeah, or like what Jeff Burr did. For his first feature he went around in Georgia where he's from and ap- 
proached business owners in his town like owners of carpet cleaning companies. He would approach each one with 
his partners and tell them about the movie he was making and asked whether they wanted to invest. And he got a 
dozen or so to invest, raised like half a million, got Vincent Price in it. That's real, he made that happen 
just himself, just by approaching business owners and pitching, that's incentive! 

GZ: What's next for Packard? You're entitled to a break since you just finished a feature. 

DP: Yeah, well that wasn' t...that was shooting one day every couple of months. During that whole period of a year 

and a half shooting FOXFUR I wasn't working that much because the shooting was so spread out and sporadic and 
the days were short because it was so difficult to organize everything and with expenses. There were just those 
tiny windows of time that I had to shoot, so it wasn't like I was doing that much. Basically just surviving. So 
I was on a break during that period too. When you have a budget and you're working on a strict schedule, then 
you need a break after shooting and after the film is finished. Because you're working non-stop full time with 
deadlines and you've had a lot of pressures. Actually I've never known really what that's like since I've never 
made a film under those conditions! I've always been able to do them under my own. But I would imagine you 
would want a break after that. But I don't know...the inspiration for a project under no-budget conditions with 
the constraints of what's possible to do, accessible locations, and amateur actors... all those kinds of things, 
there aren't that many things. There is a video game bandit movie I have been pondering, but don't have enough 
ideas to generate anything. 


DP: Its set in the early 80 's and based on experiences with a friend of mine where he used to pull these little 
heists at arcades and get chased out of arcades and hotels. I would need access to old video games. 

GZ: Maybe shoot somewhere like Blipsy Barcade in Koreatown. 

DP: Yeah, I was thinking of that. .. there' s that. Also there's a warehouse in Glendale that sells vintage video 
games and from what I understand anyone can go in there and play them if they want to. I've been there be- 
fore... they sell old games like Pac-Man but new games as well. Might be able to arrange something with them. 
That idea involves when I was working at the theaters at the time. Sort of like AMERICAN GRAFFITI, but set in 
'82 and working in the theater world and having all these sorts of adventures and getting into dilemmas. 

GZ : So sort of your story when you were working in Westwood in the 80's. 

DP: Yeah, sort of my autobiography, but exaggerated. Basically taking creative license and creating the drama, 
but based on real events. Videogame heists, embezzlement at the movie theater, all the crazy stuff that was 
going on there. I don't know how that film would be able to be made, because it'd have to use the real movies 
and theater. It would be so much more interesting if I didn't have to change names and places. There'd be li- 
censing issues. The games they're playing would all have to be the real games and the movies they're going to 
see would have to be the actual movies that played there... and the celebrity encounters. 

GZ: Maybe it could be faked. You have long shots where you don't see the arcade marquees and then the close-ups 
of the game screens could be homebrew games or emulators or something. 

DP: For example, when I worked at the National theater in '84, they were showing De Palma's BODY DOUBLE. And 
people would run out of the theater during the drill scene. I could put that in the movie. We used to take bets 
on how many people would run out of the theater during the drill scene in BODY DOUBLE! So that could be a part 
of the movie somehow. But I couldn't actually show BODY DOUBLE. If I was making it on a professional level for 

of thing would defeat the purpose of the whole idea. But it's a thin concept, there's not enough there. 

GZ: So it would be based on Packard's past- 
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GREYDOH CLARK on FINAL JUSTICE 

By Po Man 

There was a five-year span in the mid 1970s when Joe Don Baker was not only a leading man in American films, 
but something of an action hero. Memorable supporting roles in westerns and crime dramas like GUNS OF THE MAG- 
NIFICENT SEVEN, JUNIOR BONNER, CHARLEY VARRICK, THE OUTFIT, and WELCOME HOME, SOLDIER BOYS had led to Joe Don 
being cast as real life Tennessee lawman Buford Pusser in the smash hit WALKING TALL. A string of action- 
oriented drive-in flicks followed - FRAMED, MITCHELL, GOLDEN NEEDLES, WISHBONE CUTTER, CHECKERED FLAG OR CRASH, 
THE PACK, SPEEDTRAP - but after his NBC detective series "Eischied" died midway through its first season in 
January 1980, Joe Don settled back into supporting roles, playing bureaucrats and bad guys for the next 30 
years. That's why so many of us who grew up 
watching him during his heyday have a soft spot 
in our hearts for FINAL JUSTICE: a throwback to 
the type of programmers he top-lined a decade 
earlier, it provided us with one last chance to 
see Joe Don kick ass in a starring role. That's 
also why a few of us braced ourselves when FINAL 
JUSTICE showed up as episode 1008 of "Mystery 
Science Theater 3000" on June 20, 1999 - we re- 
membered some of the comments that had been made 
about Joe Don during the MITCHELL episode a half 

Clark, who has recently published his autobiog- 
raphy (On the Cheap: My Life in Low Budget Film- 
making) , joins us now to talk about FINAL JUS- 
TICE, Joe Don Baker, and MST3K's treatment of 


PM: FINAL JUSTICE was your third film in a row 
with Joe Don Baker and the first movie you di- 
rected on location outside the United States . 

How did you get involved with this production? 

GC: The same foreign distributor who gave me the 
financing for ANGELS' BRIGADE came to me and 
asked if I would be interested in doing an ac- 
tion picture in Malta. My first thought was 
"Where the hell is Malta? All I know is that 
they have falcons!" It was a co-production be- 
tween our companies in America and the Mediter- 
ranean Film Studios in Malta. They convinced me 
to go over to their sthdio and take a look at 
it. They showed me around. They wanted an ac- 
tion picture. I already had a relationship with 
Joe Don Baker because we had done WACKO and JOY- 
STICKS together, so I wrote a script specifi- 
cally for Joe Don, and he was kind enough to 
accompany me to Malta and we made the picture. 

We shot it entirely over there. 

PM: What kind of film industry does Malta have? 

GC: The studio has a huge water tank that's 
built on a bluff overlooking the Mediterranean, 
and they've had it for the last 50 years. A lot 
of companies from Italy, Spain, Germany, all 
over Europe - if they have a sequence where they 
have to film in the water, they check out and 
usually use the tank in Malta. That's how Medi- 
terranean Film Studios fills their rice bowl. 

PM: What kind of challenges did you face working 
in another country? 

GC: When I first went there to check it out, before I wrote the script, they assured me, "We have crews that 
have been working steadily for the last 20 years, and we have the tank," yadda yadda yadda. I thought, “OK, 
great, I'll just take Nick, my cameraman, and his assistant, David Boyd, and an assistant for me, Daryl Kass, 
really to be a production manager more than an assistant director." I went back to the United States, wrote 
the script, got Joe Don to do it, we show up in Malta later and find that the crew - the Maltese crew - while 
being very eager and very cooperative and very pleasant and all the good things you can say, were not experi- 
enced at all as department heads. They were sublevel crew people, and by that I mean this: the prop person 
wasn't really a prop person. He was a buyer. The film companies that went to Malta from Rome or wherever 
would bring their own prop man and he would make a list of all the props necessary and he would give it to the 
Maltese prop guy who would then go around the island and find the necessary props. The same was true of ward- 
robe. The Maltese wardrobe person could supply a size-10 shoe, black, but he had no concept of how to break 
down a script. So when I got there, I found this out. [Laughs) I had to make them become department heads. 

I had to explain to them how to do a breakdown sheet and what it was and what they would be responsible for, so 
on and so forth. Again, they were very cooperative and eager to help, and after a while they were as good as 
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any crew I ever worked with, but they were not used to 
having the responsibilities of a department head. 

PM: This was also the first time you worked with 
Nicholas von Sternberg as your director of photogra- 
phy. 

GC: After Dean Cundey was no longer available, I did a 
picture called THE RETURN, and I used Dan Pearl as my 
DP on that. Dan had shot THE TEXAS CHAIN SAW MASSACRE 
and was a very talented fellow and I liked working 
with him, but on my next picture I decided to go with 
Nick von Sternberg, and I've used Nick for the rest of 

There have been a couple of times when he wasn't 
available. Other than those, I've used him. He's a 
terrific guy. 

PM: The long take in which Joe Don and Helena Abella 
are ambushed by the hit men is really well done, and 
resembles a Brian De Palma sequence . 

GC: Thank you for saying that. There's also a scene 
in there which was kind of my salute to Sergio Leone, 
when Joe Don follows the two guys into the park area, 
and there's a face off. I did the wide angles and the 
extreme close-ups and the slow buildup, followed by 
the quick shootout. I always liked that scene. 

PM: It's always great to see Bill McKinney's name on a 
cast list. 

GC: Because I was shooting the whole thing in Malta, 
and I wrote that script myself, and I wrote it spe- 
cifically for Joe Don, I tried to restrict the number 
of actors I would have to take over to Malta to just 
one: Joe Don. There was a small role that I did, be- 
cause obviously I was there and it was just a half a 
day scene with Joe Don at the very beginning of the 
picture, but there was another actor I was going to 
have to bring over to fill a role, and Joe Don sug- 
gested his friend Bill McKinney. I was very pleased 
to work with Bill. He was a terrific actor. 

PM: How did you land Rossano Brazzi for the role of 
Don Lamanna? 

GC: I had three characters I had to cast - a woman dancer, the main bad guy who Joe Don arrests and then extra- 
dites, and the Godfather-type character - and I knew that I couldn't get them in Malta. All the rest of the 

people were Maltese, even the young female lead (Helena Abella) , who had never acted before or since, but I 

casting director in Rome. I went to see her and she put me in touch with Venantino Venantini, who has done 
hundreds of films in Europe, and also the young woman, Patrizia Pellegrino. I said to the casting director, "I 
have a few bucks I can pay if I can find a name to play the Godfather-type character." She said, "How about 
Rossano Brazzi? Do you know who he is?" I said "Of course I know who Rossano Brazzi is!" So we made a deal 
for $10,000 for one week, a six-day week in Malta. 

GC: They showed up in Malta when it was time to work, and they were great. Rossano was all business, very pre- 
cise in what he wanted. My God, he had worked with David Lean and all kinds of great directors over the years! 
[Laughs] And there he was working for me for six days. Anyhow, he was terrific. 

PM: I have to say, as a big fan of Joe Don Baker, I'm not happy at all with the way he's treated in the FINAL 
JUSTICE and MITCHELL episodes of MST3K. 

GC: When I spoke to them, because I did do an interview for the FINAL JUSTICE DVD, they said to me - [Laughs] - 
now, they may say this to everybody, I don't know - but they said to me, "I want to apologize for what we did 

to FINAL JUSTICE. It's our favorite picture of all that we've done, and we were really wrong to do it." I 

said, "I don't mind what you did to the movie, but I don't like what you did to Joe Don, because he didn't de- 
serve that." The Mystery Science Theater people had a job to do, and that job was to make fun of the movies, 
but after five minutes of them doing fat jokes about Joe Don, what do you do next? Well, you can watch the 
movie - FINAL JUSTICE got very good reviews in the trade papers, and people who see it respond very well to it 
- but that wasn't the point of the show. I understand that, and it doesn't really upset me, but I didn't like 
it when they went after Joe Don personally. 

Learn more about Greydon Clark by visiting w ww ■ greydonclar k ■ com 
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Casting a critical eye on modern 
low-budget horror movies 
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by Wheatpenny 


Despite the fact that the major studios had no major Halloween releases, 2013 was a record-book year for hor- 
ror, with WORLD WAR Z becoming the highest-grossing horror movie of all time and the first to cross the two- 
hundred million dollar mark at the box office, a feat that's all the more remarkable considering the film's 
troubled production history and the general marketplace oversaturation with zombies. Because of its immense 
popularity, horror fans have tended to give it short shrift, instead making Adam Wingard's energetic and low- 
budget YOU'RE NEXT their 2013 favorite by unofficial consensus. And yet from a genre perspective, WORLD WAR Z 
is exactly what big-budget horror movies should be like, which is expensive, well-made adaptations of re- 
spected properties from other mediums. Many of Hollywood's most beloved horror movies of the past have come 
from books by well-regarded genre authors (Levin, Blatty, Jackson, King) and pulpy, promising short stories 
from minor masters, while the success of "The Walking Dead" proves that quality material is still out there 
in forms other than just prose fiction. 

Ideally, Hollywood would fight over the rights to adapt the best books and stories and turn out one or two 
quality films like SILENCE OF THE LAMBS or WORLD WAR Z a year, while the low— budget end of the spectrum 
(since there is no viable middle anymore) would bloom with strange, obsessive, personal movies that would 
function as an experimental shunpike for adventurous viewers . 

Instead, we've been getting the opposite. Hollywood is hooked on taking the easy but grotesquely profitable 
way out by releasing S10 million-or-less movies in the independent, handmade BLAIR WITCH vein. The CONJURING, 
INSIDIOUS and PARANORMAL ACTIVITY series have undoubtedly made a lot of people rich but are far beneath the 
best work that the world's movie capital could be doing if it gave a shit. Meanwhile, low-budget horror mov- 
ies, now easier and cheaper to make than ever before, display a shocking lack of imagination and a despera- 

SON COUNTY (2011) . 

Both England and Wingard come from the South-the former was born in Arkansas in 1988, while Wingard is from 
Alabama and about six years older— and together they illustrate the dilemma that young horror directors face. 
Though nearly every review of MADISON COUNTY bitches about its derivativeness and predictability, it's not 
trying to be original. It's trying to be as comfortably recognizable as a Platinum Dunes remake, faithfully 
recreating as effectively as possible the patterns of plot and character this type of movie has had for 
thirty years. The perspicacious viewer is really supposed to ask, "How well have these cliches been handled? 
Has the director proven himself worthy of respect by competently hitting well-established beats and marks?" 
Watching horror movies today has become similar to attending the performance of a symphony you know by heart: 
you want it to be faithful, well-executed, and only inventive enough to enhance what you already know you're 

Knowing what to expect has always been genre movies' main pleasure, of course, but in the hierarchy of modern 
horror movies, you only get base points for using familiar cliches, while bonus points accrue for showing 
self-awareness of them. This has led filmmakers to make their homages more and more obvious (while still jus- 
tifying them as "respectful") as a means of connecting with as small, rather than as large, an audience as 
possible. Most casual viewers might not notice the TORSO, TOURIST TRAP, and MOTEL HELL references in Eng- 
land's film, but many will catch the TEXAS CHAINSAW riff in the opening sequence. These scenes are like the 
code words politicians and journalists use to convey messages they can't state outright but which are in- 
brant downtown" or a gang of "urban youths." None of this is enough to distract from the listlessness of 
MADISON's cliches, including scenes where its characters walk into a small-town restaurant and have all the 
townspeople stare at them, or when a male character follows a giggling female's voice into the woods before 
getting killed, or when a character says it's going to be "a few relaxing days in the woods," in winking 
self-reference, or when someone turns his back to the masked killer after stabbing him only once. 

Pushing the boundaries of a genre and deconstructing it are not the same thing, but a lot of directors seem 
unable to tell the difference. In fact, they're polar opposites, since the former expands the genre while the 
latter reduces and simplifies it. For a few years after SCREAM, deconstruction was cool, and it paid off 
negative dividends in the form of young filmmakers who felt obligated to repeat movies' deconstructed essen- 
tials. And yet the deconstruction wave quickly faded in the post-9/11 earnestness of Eli Roth-like shock 
value and James Wan-ese old-fashionedness. Since 1996 the genre has been vivisected and then reconstituted 
like Frankenstein, which has left it lumbering along while occasionally tossing young girls in the water. 

Like most of the popular arts in America, horror has become very conservative and backward-looking. Horror 
fans, even more than sci-fi fans, have an overly defensive reverence for their genre's canon. Are the fans of 
any other genre so consumed by the clearly better movies of a past era? The trap new filmmakers face falling 
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into is that obsequiousness is reductive. Consequently I suspect most young DTV directors will have careers 
with handmade films limited to imitations of different canonical directors: "My first movie was a Steve Miner- 
like slasher, but my next project will be more early-Cronenbergian. " BEYOND THE BLACK RAINBOW is one example of 
this, while England's own follow-up to MADISON COUNTY, the tasteless and strangely immoral CONTRACTED, is an- 
other. 


Movies like MADISON COUNTY are how young directors show what they can do, and 
they're aimed at fans, not general audiences. Unlike in the past, when a young di- 
rector apprenticing at a place like New World would have had someone yelling at him 
to keep the masturbating apes in the back row happy, the horror director' s ideal 
audience now is the drunk guy masturbating in his apartment who collects AVI files 
on his hard drive and once in a while pulls one out and watches it so he can blog- 
brag about it. They used to call movies like this "calling card" films, but that 
expression is meaningless now that a theatrical release for a movie like this is 
almost impossible to get. And since MADISON COUNTY is professionally shot (with the 
RED camera) , edited, scored, and directed, all for only $70, 000, Hollywood can only 


MADISON' s story concerns five college-age suburban kids— the coddled type who im- 
plicitly trust strangers because they've never met anyone outside of their own well-bred class-who take a half- 
day's drive to the kind of rural petri dish common in horror movies, only this time it's not just a scarily 
isolated town but an entire county. Though all the kids are supposed to be from Alabama, none of them has an 
accent (one of the lead actors is actually an Italian-American from Perth Amboy, NJ) , but all the rural people 
have thick ones, wear overalls, and say things like, "I reckon so." The kids are stalked by a killer who wears 
an elaborate pig's-head mask, wields an axe, and survives at the end. 

The only kid who lives is James, the main character, despite being totally unworthy to after cruelly abandoning 
his girlfriend to get help. He's the emo-haired, tongue-tied stand-in for most of the young men who will end up 
seeing this movie, and the fact that he survives while the movie's two genuinely adorable girls are killed in a 
callous manner suggests not misogyny or post-modern genre-twisting but simple immaturity on the filmmaker's 
part-the same defect that spoils CONTRACTED. I wonder if at this point on the continuum of horror movie history 
young peoples' attraction to slasher movies just boils down to a sense of self-loathing they feel toward their 
own privileged lives. It's "people like us, getting killed," and it may just be one of those phases like so- 
cialism or sexual experimentation that some young people need to go through in order to make sense of the world 
around them. 

even about dying, but about the death— literal or figurative-of people you know, and hence about the passage of 
time. In real life, death itself (as opposed to dying) isn't scary or sad when it happens to you, since pre- 
sumably once you die, those emotions don't matter anymore. But it’s heartbreaking when it happens to those 
around you, and the best horror understands that death is terribly sad— it means the end to love, to relation- 
ships, to certain feelings never to be recaptured, to a way of life and routine. It rips holes in all those 
things for the ones left behind and leaves a sense of loneliness stronger than heartbreak. The movie's tone can 
be angry or sad or poetic, but it must acknowledge that when telling a story, death is more important to the 

life, being snuffed out like a candle is the worst thing that can happen because it simply means The End. When 
earlier generations' fear of the unknown, whether the occult or scientific, gave way to our modern fear of just 
Ending, the genre failed to find dramatic ways to keep up. Horror movies no longer seem to understand death. 

Of course, I'm probably alone in feeling this way. What appeals to the multiplex fan of WORLD WAR Z is differ- 
ent from what appeals to the YOU'RE NEXT fan, which is different from what I look for. Readers with long memo- 
ries may remember my enthusiasm for Wingard's POP SKULL (2007), which I wrote about a few issues back. Before 
hitting it big with YOU'RE NEXT (if campaigns on the side of MTA buses in New York is a measure of big), Win- 
gard followed up POP SKULL with several shorts (LAURA PANIC, CEREBELLA, HER NAME IS LAURA PANIC) that were 
similar enough in theme and style to SKULL to reveal the limitations of the technique he used on that film, and 
the feature film A HORRIBLE WAY TO DIE (2010) . DIE's misleading title and DVD cover art put me off at first, 
since they're indistinguishable from the rest of the low-rent torture porn that's inexplicably still being made 
available at Chief Redbox, but it turned out to be quite similar to POP SKULL, favoring ambiance over violence, 
albeit in a less successful way overall. 

The story focuses on Sarah (Amy Seimetz) , an unlikely young and pretty recovering alcoholic, whose serial kil- 
ler ex-boyfriend escapes from prison around the same time she strikes up a new romance with fellow AA-member 
Kevin (man-about-Indietown Joe Swanberg) . Thus the waiting game begins, which is always the case with stories 
like this. Once you've figured out its structure ten minutes in-and in this case, it's a HALLOWEEN variation- 
the next hour or so has to find a way to justify itself until the final confrontation occurs. At the sixty-five 
minute mark Sarah and Kevin decide to flee to Kevin's isolated cabin rather than run to the police for protec- 
tion, and her reason for not calling the police was unintelligible to my ears, even through headphones, which 
is a pretty nifty trick if it was intentional, but I don't think it was. Once the couple arrives at the cabin 
it picks up, with a good twist that's been set up pretty well leading to an effective ending, and Wingard gets 
terrific, A-level performances out of his cast throughout. Destined to be a backlist title overlooked between 
his breakthrough debut of HOME SICK, cult favorite POP SKULL, and mainstream hit YOU'RE NEXT, it comes off as 
another example of a young director searching for a style and hitting a wall. What's more interesting about it 
is how little his handling of the material (the script is by Simon Barrett, who also wrote 2004' s well-regarded 
but sluggish DEAD BIRDS and who acted in CONTRACTED) prefigures the successful YOU'RE NEXT and their 2014 fol- 
low-up to that, THE GUEST. POP SKULL'S story was told through Daniel's POV, and its style was an effective rep- 
resentation of his mental breakdown. HORRIBLE'S story is a more typical one involving relationships between 
people, and it demands a clearer visual exposition whose primary purpose is to move the plot along while creat- 
ing tension. Thus the handheld camerawork and careering camera focus often get distracting, especially when two 


Tall Horror 

Adam Wingard: 6’4” 
Eric England: 6’1” 
Val Lewton: 6’0” 
John Carpenter: 6’0” 
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There's something to be said for localism, Erik, and the decision to film in your native country using local 
artistic personnel will make both Nielsen and the book' s fans happy and proud. And it will also help put your 
little country on the film-map, especially since those goddamned Swedes next door have gotten such a ridicu- 
lously overpraised reputation for themselves thanks to that one pretentious director whom we shall not name! 
This of course is just the latest indignity your people face. Let's not forget Denmark went to war with Sweden 
11 times between 1521 and 1814, and that you guys have never stopped eyeing each other warily across the Ore- 
sund Strait. You have the right to still regret having been surprised from behind by Swedish troops on the fro- 
zen Great Belt between Funen and Sealand islands after declaring war on them in 1657, and to slow burn at the 
indignities King Karl XII heaped upon you during the thrilling Great Nordic Wars of the early eighteenth cen- 


But many years later, in 1969, while that other guy was making THE PASSION OF ANNA across the Strait, Denmark 
became the first country to lift all restrictions on pornography, and Danish filmmakers jumped at the chance to 
make sexually explicit films without fear of prosecution. Thus for the first half of the 70's, contemporarily 
with Sven somebody or other shooting CRIES AND WHISPERS (1972) and SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE (1973) across the 
water, one-third of all the films being made in Denmark were "sexually oriented," meaning either softcore or 
hardcore sex. (As an aside, I'll point out here that the birth rate in Denmark started plummeting in 1966 and 
that all this porn did nothing to reverse it. Since bottoming out in 1983, it's remained far below the replace- 

of all the porn, coming up from this unshaven black pit of cinehumping, the Danish Film Institute spurted out. 
The DFI was a legally revamped version of the Danish Film Foundation, which had been taxing movie admissions 
since the 1950' s and channeling the proceeds back to films and filmmakers that could enhance Denmark's status 
in the film world and hopefully made the Swedes look bad (Dreyer received one such grant in 1967) . The new DFI 
of 1972 took a bigger role in the nation's cultural filmlife than the DFF had, effectively nationalizing the 
greenlighting, production, distribution, and advertising of Danish movies as part of the national budget. Out- 
side consultants were hired for two or three year contracts and allowed to decide which movies should get 
funded and which should not, and while the DFI promised this system would help keep censorship at bay by util- 
izing the "at-arms-length" principle, projects like THE MANY FACES OF JESUS CHRIST (in which Jesus is an erotic 
and political activist) still had their consultant-approved funding pulled by the government due to political 
pressure, in this particular case a formal protest by the Pope. More importantly, in retrospect the nationali- 
zation of the Danish film industry likely also encouraged overly Denmark-focused films and prevented filmmakers 
from making the types of movies that could have been successfully exported to the rest of the world. In hind- 
sight it seems that producers in countries that forced them to grovel for pan-Continental co-financing deals 

ernmental gatekeeper of funds had trouble even determining what 
appealed to local audiences, much less foreign ones. 

That's not to say that the cultural achievements of Danish film all 
involved either cock or class. For example, despite its title, 

BENNY'S BATHTUB (1971) was not a porno but rather a well-regarded 
animated film about a lonely boy who finds a magical world at the 
bottom of his bathtub. So there's that. 

But you, Erik, are a lucky man for making 19 RED ROSES in Denmark. 

Your film becomes a milestone in the history of Danish cinema, be- 
ing the first popular success of the DFI, and is also considered 

lence and street-shot realism. After this success you'll go on to 
make an even better movie, 1976's STOMER (aka COP), directed by 
Anders Refn (father of current hotshot director Nicholas Winding 
Refn) and co-written by Anders Bodelsen. 

Carlsen, who had previously only directed shorts as a member of the 
first graduating class of the Danish Film School in 1966. Esben 
will follow up 19 RED ROSES in 1976 with the unsuccessful THE GANG- 
STER'S APPRENTICE and then work between 1977 and 1980 as one of the 
DFI' s outside consultants. When his contract ends he'll direct 
SLINGREVALSEN (1981), a drama about two older divorcees finding 
love, and this will become his best-known film in Denmark. In 1984 
he'll make RAINFOX, a thriller set in the world of horseracing 
Which is also his final film. These will be the only four films he 
directs, though he does work in TV for the remainder of his career 
and teach both film and literature. He'll die of pneumonia in 2011. 

And what of you, Erik? Having chosen this route, you can be proud 
of the success your film achieves in your homeland. The movies you 
subsequently make, like COP, the ROSES follow-up TERROR (1977) and 
your 1980' s output prove you're a capable and intelligent producer. 

In 1996 you produce what will likely be remembered as your master- 
piece, HAMSUN. Based on the life of Norway's influential and Nobel 
Prize-winning author and traitor to the Nazis, Knut Hamsun, it's 
been ranked alongside SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE as being one of the 
most penetrating studies of a marriage ever committed to film. And 
it stars-Max von Sydow. 
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COMMON 


BOISSET 


By Wheatpenny 


If a man spends his life Crying to be something he is not. 
He makes a tragedy. 

If a man spends his life trying to be what he is. 

He makes a better tragedy. 

"Eight Tragedy Term Papers Plus 3" by Maggie Murphy 


It's frustratingly hard for Anglophones to get a clear picture of French director Yves Boisset's life and ca- 
reer. He wrote an autobiography ("Life is the Price") in 2012 that hasn't been translated, the audio and video 
interviews with him on the internet are all in French, and the English-speaking movie world has largely ignored 
him, making bootlegs of many of his films the only option and leaving the written discussion of them uninformed 
and incomplete. At a quick glance his filmography breaks down into the same three stages that many European 
filmmakers of his era passed through: the apprenticeship on a series of varied, quickie genre pics before 
graduating to a few attempts of his own; a subsequent coming to filmic maturity as he finds his style and hits 
his stride in the late-60's and 70' s; and the eventual retreat into television work interspersed with under- 
whelming, forgettable low-budget features in the 80' s and 90' s. 

And yet despite the problems that English speakers have accessing his body of work, Boisset is in some ways the 

ducers always want the most saleable movie, while directors usually want to make the "best" one that they can, 
and when these two ideals harmonize the result is usually a success. Too much of one or the other, however, and 
the resulting movie can end up as nothing more than soulless "product" on the one hand, and uninvitingly cold 
on the other. On any given picture it's the director's job to satisfy both his own instincts and the pro- 
while a producer must fight to stay relevant to the outward-looking spirit of the times. This mismatch between 
the artist's personal aesthetic growth and his required continual acculturation to the times has meant that 
very few directors in the history of moviemaking have been able to evolve artistically while simultaneously 
giving producers and their audiences what they want. 

Boisset's career is a good lesson in both the possibilities and pitfalls an artist faces as he steers his ca- 
reer between personal/political self-fulfillment and continued commercial livelihood. He made twenty feature 
films, none of which fall below an admirable level of craftsmanship and none of which will ever be considered a 

together, that skew a director's reputation upwards by giving him the aura of an unapproachably singular art- 
ist. Boisset does not deserve this status. He was certainly more than a journeyman and never a hack but not 
quite an auteur and never an innovator. The lack of preconceptions about his work that his relative obscurity 
in the Anglophone market affords him make him a good blank slate to approach. 

Born in 1939, by the age of 21 he had co-authored a book on American cinema with Bertrand Tavernier and begun a 
decade-long career as an assistant director under luminaries like Melville (MAGNET OF DOOM) , Leone (COLOSSUS OF 
RHODES), and De Sica (A NEW WORLD). He went on to direct his own movies for twenty years, but claimed the dif- 
ficulty he had convincing producers to fund the politically charged material he was interested in making even- 
tually drove him out of the medium and to television. The lower budgets and less high-profile nature of TV- 
movies allowed him to continue to follow his interests on a smaller scale, albeit to less acclaim. Now 75, the 
past decade has been frustrating for him, having had several projects, including ones about the assassination 
of Vichy war criminal Rene Bousquet and the suspicious, multiple-shots-to-the-head "suicide" of socialist poli- 
tician Pierre Beregovoy, fall through due to producers' conviction that audiences are disinterested in the 
relevant activist cinema that was once his specialty. Even television is now reluctant to rock the boat, and 
Boisset complains that never has the content of film and TV been so closely supervised. 

scended from Costa-Gavras and Rosi and even a little bit from Godard, his own. Although he shared their outrage 
(and politics) , he had too deep a love for Hollywood movies and too much exposure to the adrenalized pleasures 

activist pics like THE MATTEI AFFAIR and MISSING. How he found his own personal balance, including the heights 
he reached and missteps he made, is the focus of our interest here. 

COPLAN SAVES HIS SKIN (1968) 

"What is your price?" - Hugo 

"Pray that you never learn it." — Coplan 

COPLAN SAVES HIS SKIN is based on "Coplan Paie Le Cercueil" (Coplan Buys a Coffin) by Paul Kenny, one of the 
237 novels featuring freelance spy Francis Coplan, a character originally created by Belgian authors Gaston Van 
den Panhuyse and Jean Libert. The year before, Boisset had been assistant director to Riccardo Freda on the 
previous Coplan movie, COPLAN OPEN FIRES IN MEXICO (also called MEXICAN SLAYRIDE) , about the spy's hunt for 
paintings stolen by the Nazis during the war, but that film was marred by Freda's slapdash direction and appar- 
ent disinterest in the material. COPLAN SAVES HIS SKIN is far better. 

Marie, a now-married ex-lover, sends a letter halfway around the world begging for Coplan's help after a close 
scientist friend of hers is murdered in the streets of Istanbul. Mara fears for her life, and rightly so, since 
she and Coplan have only been reunited for a few minutes before they're attacked. Coplan is beaten and stabbed 
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sonal rather than political. Marscar (Bernard Blier), a fellow spy who's been set up in Turkey by de Gaulle 
with a cozy cover story and a trio of concubines, forces Coplan to leave the country in order to avoid getting 
himself in trouble with Lt. Sakki of the Turkish Secret Police, but Coplan slips away and gets back into Istan- 
bul, that "crossroad for spies." 

Coplan's given a 48-hour reprieve after being rediscovered by Marscar, and his search takes him first to Mara's 

the Nubian Desert), and then the clairvoyant sculptor Theler (Klaus Kinksi, in a typically bug-eyed perform- 
ance), and finally to Mara's twin sister Eva, who works as a nightclub dancer. 

Before long, Saroghu is murdered, apparently by his presumed-dead brother-in-law Hugo, and Coplan gets arrested 
for the crime, but Sakki releases him on the condition that he report back everything he finds. Which of course 
he doesn't, and instead he heads straight for a castle near the Syrian border-a stunning location that Boisset 
makes the most of— that Saroghu told him about with his dying words. There he finds Mara and Eva's brother Hugo, 

plate and a black cat he strokes while saying things like, "I'm the one who strikes out of love." 

Rather than just kill Coplan, Hugo allows his dominatrix-dressed henchwoman to hunt down the spy, "Most Danger- 
ous Game"-style, in the desert, since, erm, the Hittites hunted that way three thousand years ago. "To placate 
evil deities, the princess was required to hunt four times a year the bravest and strongest man in the kingdom" 
is how it's explained, and the theme of reviving the ancient pagan custom of hunting a man (with a falcon, no 
less!) recalls Sarban's "The Sound of His Horn" and prefigures THE WICKER MAN but is really just an excuse to 
end what's till now been a pretty realistic spy thriller with some Bondian excess. 

Coplan easily kills the hunting party after him, including the main villainess, who strips down to her bra and 
panties to fight him one-on-one underwater. He returns to the castle and Hugo drags his sister behind "the fi- 
nal door" into a glowing room containing plutonium or something equally lethal. 

The mysterious glowing MacGuffin isn't the only link to Spillane. Coplan may have previously worked for the CIA 
in Mexico, but this is more like a two-fisted Mickey Spillane novel until he heads out into the desert. Until 
the end, Coplan is consistently overpowered (actor Claudio Brook looks like a George Lazenby who hasn't slept 
in two weeks), getting beaten and stabbed, having a gun ripped out of his hand by a bodyguard on whom he's 
holding it, and getting easily captured on the way to the castle. He isn't subjected to the kind of tortures 
James Bond suffered to prove his manliness, but he doesn't fight heroically, either-most of his combat is hand- 
to-hand, with a realistic, desperate quality to it. 

There's not much politics involved here other than the usual cruel French spies and their even crueler local 
allies. After both Mara's husband and Coplan's fellow French spy are murdered by unknown assassins, Sakki tells 

have succeeded in exterminating each other," a statement condemning the kind of globe-trotting White parochial- 
ism that spy movies of the Bondian sort practiced. What I liked most about Hugo was the fact that he helped 
invent the Bomb and went mad when it was misused, making his goal not world domination but...world peace. His 
plan for enduring peace through total destruction somehow involves destroying Istanbul, but how that's supposed 
to work out is left kind of vague. 

For a first-time filmmaker, Boisset displays amazing confidence and ingenuity. COPLAN SAVES HIS SKIN is full of 
the small touches only directors with enough experience to know exactly how the film's tone will be received 
usually include, including Kinski's death scene, which opens with him undressing, fondling and sniffing a Bar- 
bie doll on the floor of a Turkish bath before being drowned by hired killers, and a short and strangely poetic 
scene of a midget tenderly kissing the body of Hugo's drowned henchwoman after her fight with Coplan. Boisset 
wisely keeps the outright humor to a minimum while keeping the tone light, and gets the most out of his unusual 
locations. Most importantly, he knows how to shoot women seductively, probably the most essential quality for a 


SAFETY CATCH (1970) 

Milan. A nervous young brunette, Alberta, arrives at a photographer's studio; it's her first time modeling. A 
man in a lab coat playing chess against himself lets her in and tells her to strip nude. The photographer, a 
big blond man whose face we never see, comes in and unexpectedly chains her down on top of an altar and takes 
pictures of her as she screams in terror. As flashbulbs keep popping he pulls out a straight razor and threat- 
ens her with it as she begs for her life. He accidentally catches himself in frame a couple times and reminds 
his lab-coated assistant to destroy them when the film is exposed. When the session is over, Alberta is ashamed 
at what she's been forced to participate in and steals the film before leaving. Fearful that her theft will be 
discovered, she gets into a car driven by a random stranger, a young man who offers to take her for a ride in 
the country. 

One year later. Duca Lamberti, an ex-doctor who lost his license and went to prison for euthanizing a dying 
woman, gets off the train in Milan and goes to the house of wealthy engineer Auseri to treat his alcoholic son, 
David, whom we recognize as the man who picked up Alberta. Since then, David has withdrawn from the world and 
refuses to speak to his father. Duca tries to get him to come out of his shell by inviting girls over to his 
house, but after they leave, David slashes his wrist and overdoses on pills. Boisset stages the scene where he 
finds David without any music, accentuating the sounds of labored breathing and incidental shuffling we hear as 
Duca tries to revive him. 

David opens up to Duca. We learn that on the day David picked up Alberta, she begged him to let her stay with 
him for a few days, but he refused, misinterpreting her fear for neediness. She told him she'd die if he didn't 
let her stay with him, and not long after they parted, she committed suicide. When David later read about it in 
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the paper, he was racked with guilt and began his downward spiral. 

Alberta had left her purse in his car and in it David and Duca find the roll of film. A visit to the apartment 
where Alberta and her sister were living reveals a life one step above destitution. They leave with the name of 
her supposed best friend, whom her sister never met. It turns out that her supposed best friend Livia Ussaro 
was more like an acquaintance than a true friend to the lonely Alberta, but she clues Duca in to where the pho- 
tography studio was. When he gets there he finds it's been empty for a year. 

pathetic attempt to consort with a middle-class which scorns her (Livia and her friends), and her final, des- 
perate debasement in front of the photographer' s/pornographer' s lens create an unspoken sense of guilt within 
our bourgeois protagonists: the humane doctor, the sociologist, and the spoiled but self -destructive playboy. 
The investigation should deepen their sense class consciousness, since Alberta is what separates this from the 
Italian gialli, whose bedrock audiences would have seen in her too much of themselves. Unfortunately, Boisset 
pulls back here when he should have been explicit. When asked why he and his friends are chasing the blond man, 
Duca simply claims that "he's our white whale," as though it were just a hobby to give them, the idle bour- 

The movie starts going wrong once Duca, David, and Livia team up and dress Livia in a brown wig and short 
skirt, which is the kind of look that the nameless blond was supposed to have liked photographing. They have 
her stroll around Milan, hoping the photographer will approach her on the street, a plan so ridiculous even 
Duca admits it won't work. Despite the welcome introduction of Mario Adorf in a particularly ludicrous blond 
wig, the second half never recovers from a series of plot inanities and coincidences, and it resolves with an 
out-of -nowhere car chase before abruptly ending in the way that Italian genre movies of the era often did. 
Because the real world of spycraft is foreign to the average moviegoer, he lowers his expectations for spy mov- 
ies to mere entertainment, while holding murder mysteries set in the everyday world to stricter narrative and 
psychological standards. A moviegoer doesn't just want a clever killer who's outmatched by an even cleverer 

a kind of emotional if not legal or moral sense, and this in turn taps into the animal desires of the reader/ 
moviegoer. Who wouldn't consider behaving like the murderers do in BLOODSTAINED BUTTERFLY or THE CAT O'NINE 
TAILS if it meant avenging the woman you loved or saving your career? 

And that's the problem with SAFETY CATCH. The mismatch between the airtight (or airless, if you prefer) proce- 
dural Giorgio Scerbanenco concocted fpr his novel and the tactile realism which Boisset uses to translate it to 
the screen through his use of on-location photography and available lighting highlights the difficulty of 
adapting stiffly-plotted procedurals to the loose, free-form world of genre movies circa 1970. Dario Argento 
got it right with THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE, which like SAFETY CATCH begins with an artificial tableau 
fetishizing violence and climaxes with an attack on the heroine in an abandoned apartment building. However 
Argento was smart to merely pluck the best ideas out of Fredric Brown's unacknowledged source novel while leav- 
ing out the stuff that wouldn't work: "The Screaming Mimi" ends with the hero talking to the murderess all 
night to keep her at bay. 

Scerbanenco is considered the father of the Italian mystery genre, but on film his books were better served by 
the liberal adaptations of Fernando DiLeo (MILAN CALIBER 9, BOYS OF THE MASSACRE) and Duccio Tessari (DEATH 
OCCURRED LAST NIGHT) . Of his novels, only “Duca and the Milan Murders" was originally translated into English 
(although both "Private Venus," the source for SAFETY CATCH, and "Betrayal" were translated in England in 
2012/3), and while it's a solid if somewhat uneventful mystery, it's not particularly cinematic. Clearly, this 
is what stymied Boisset, who at this point in his career had yet to develop his directorial vision, despite 
having already perfected his style. His next film would change that. 

THE COP (1970) 


"You're a brave man, really. But what's the use?" - Favenin 

Gallic pessimism coats every frame of THE COP, which opens midway through the brutal alleyway beating of Roger 
Dassa, a gangster-turned-bar owner who refuses to sell drugs out of his establishment for the local kingpin 

sequent offer of help from the police. This proves a fatal misjudgment when the gangsters come back a second 
time and throw him to his death from the roof of a parking garage. His sister flies home for the funeral and 
decides to take over Roger's bar, but when she proves as tough as her brother she too gets beaten. Dan, one of 
Roger's friends, enlists two of their other friends to help him avenge Roger's murder by killing the Mandarin. 
Meanwhile, honest but naive cop Barnero is also trying to nail the Mandarin, but is warned against it by his 
Chief (Adolfo Cell), since the Mandarin is politically connected and getting ready to run for office on a 
right-wing platform. Unfortunately, Barnero is both too idealistic and fed up enough not to see there' s a dif- 
ference between what's good for his own career and what's good for society. 

Complicating things further is the fact that both Dan and Roger's sister believe the police are already too 
corrupt to help them, and refuse to ask for help even when they need it most. This willful blindness leads to 
the self-destruction of nearly everyone involved. 

The night of the hit, Barnero is staking out an illegal gambling joint with his old friend and fellow cop 
Favenin (Michel Bouquet) . After killing the Mandarin, Dan and his accomplice Viletti (Michael Constantin) are 
chased by the Mandarin's thugs, with Barnero and Favenin a few steps behind. Viletti panics and shoots and Ba- 
rnero, who dies asking, "Why did he shoot me? Why...Why?" 

Favenin quietly goes crazy, driven by guilt as much as anger. He'd already been transferred to Celi's depart- 
ment for his bad attitude, but now he starts a one-man campaign of terror against both the Mandarin' s men and 
Dan and his accomplices, cold-bloodedly framing for murder or killing them one by one. "Police work is dirty, 
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■TOUGH COP!" 

“ ‘THE COP' catapults us into a pounding 
suspense-drama!” 

— JutfHh Criit, N«w York Magazkto 

"An extraordinary combination of ‘A Fistful of Dollars' 
and ‘The Godfather'. . . brutality and artistry detonate!” 

— Goorgo W. Andonon, Corooot Mogulno 


47th St / ClnemaRendexveus 


9 ™ American Premiere 

TODAY 

What distinguishes this film from 
SAFETY CATCH is Boisset' s serious 
intent. Genre fiction by necessity 
lacks moral complexity and nuance, 
but here the characters' every ac- 
tion is imbued with sacrifice and choice. The dueling morality of gangsters and cops is rarely questioned 
these movies because usually neither group is portrayed as men, just caricatures. THE COP'S characters ma\ 
simply drawn, but they behave as though they have free will. Boisset' s master stroke is to show the viewei 
they really don't. 


Finally, Boisset may be a left-wing filmmaker, but the movie speaks to both sides about the danger of taking 
the law into one's own hands. The police are indicted as corrupt, but taking power back from them-a common cry 
of the era— is seen as just as corrupting, and that once citizens disregard the law, cops will too. Ultimately, 
THE COP displays little optimism for society or humanity in general. 

As if to underscore this, Judith Crist’s May 1971 review pointed out that the French government suppressed THE 
COP for six months and then only allowed it to be shown after 17 minutes of inflammatory police behavior were 

Crist reviewed it as THE COP, Radley Metzger's Audubon films released it on May 26, 1971 as MURDER-GO-ROUND 
with an R rating, and it played around the country with other French imports like Claude Mulot's THE CONTRACT 
(also 1971) and the 1959 French race drama I SPIT ON YOUR GRAVE. Audubon later rereleased it as NIGHT OF THE 
EXECUTIONERS on a double bill Metzger's own BLOOD QUEEN. It received a VHS release as THE COP on the Marquis 
Video label ten years later, in 1981 . 

COBRA aka ANGEL'S LEAP (1971) 

Like THE COP, COBRA opens in the middle of an assault, this time of a man being chased down by a car. He runs 
into a bar, which explodes when a bomb is tossed into it from the car. Several men run out, engulfed in flames. 
Then we cut to gangsters kicking open a bedroom door and shooting a naked man and a woman. Outside, cops beat 
people defacing political posters. Boisset knows how to hook an audience from the start. 
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There's a reign of terror being waged across Marseilles 
against the Orsini brothers, a pair of Corsican gang- 
sters who stand in the way of Forester, a rival mobster 
who's running for political office on a right-wing plat- 
form. The Orsinis are corrupt, dirty gangsters, but 
they' re older and more established and less used to the 
outright thuggery with which they started their careers. 

Boisset lets us know Forester' s the real evil by showing 
him feed some pet vultures-yes, vultures ! -that he keeps 
in his office, like a villain from a Coplan movie. 

Obviously the Orsinis aren't going to last long against 
someone with pet vultures. An American hitman (Gordon 
Mitchell) takes out one of them on the steps of a local 
town hall just after he's closed a dirty land deal, and 
then kills the other one during the first one's funeral, 
using an almost impossibly telescopic lens to headshot 
him so his lifeless body collapses right onto his 
brother's coffin. But there's a third brother, Louis 
(Jean Yanne) , a former mercenary who's long since re- 
nounced his family' s gangster ways and relocated to 
Bangkok, where he lives peacefully with his wife and 
young daughter. Mitchell flies to Bangkok to kill Louis 
but accidentally kills his wife instead. Louis catches 
him and becomes an Orsini again. He shoots Mitchell in 
both legs and tortures him a little before locking him 
in a room with a deadly cobra. Exit Gordon Mitchell. 

Sterling Hayden plays an American detective who' s help- 
ing the French police with the Orsini assassinations. He 
flies to Bangkok and promises to look after Louis's 
daughter, but when Louis arrives back in Marseilles to 
catch up with them he finds out she's been killed and 
Hayden's been shot, apparently in a case of mistaken 
identity. With his wife, daughter, and two brothers dead, 
he begins a one-man campaign of violence against Forester 
and his men. 

Hayden dubs his own voice in the French version and it 
sounds like he learned French just for this movie since 
his pronunciation is accurate but very American-accented. 

His real voice is also heard in the dubbed version, which 
was released on VHS by Unicorn Video in the Eighties. 

Not as visceral or vicious as THE COP, COBRA (so named 
for the brand of gun Louis carries) lacks the strong cen- 
tral presence that Michel Bouquet gave that film. The 
best bits here are the witty genre touches Boisset in- 
cludes, like the two Vietnamese hitmen Louis brings back 
with him from Bangkok. Dressed as stereotypical Asian 

necks, they scurry along rooftops "like cats" and sneak 
into a hospital room to finish off a wounded gangster in 
a plastic bubble. One of them hides out in his cousin's 
restaurant's kitchen and forces a female cook to strip 
nude while he changes clothes with her when the police 
come looking for him. The expression on the female cook's 

There's also an unexpected in-joke late in the film when 
Louis goes into a drive-in theater showing COPLAN SAVES 
HIS SKIN, and which later gets interrupted in a very vio- 
lent manner. 

It's the more dramatic elements of the story that are 
less imaginative. Despite being based on the novel that 
won the 1968 Prix du Quais des Orfevres, an annual compe- 
tition in which a previously unpublished French writer 
gets his or her crime novel published, the story's 
"younger brother in a crime family has to answer the call 
of blood" theme is strictly crime-melodrama predictable, 
though it is worth noting that the year after Barnard- 
Paul Lallier's book won the Prix du Quais, Mario Puzo 
published a novel with a superficially similar story. But 
without the moral weight of THE COP to challenge our as- 
sumptions of justice and responsibility, COBRA feels like 
heat Boisset took upon the earlier film's release? Regardless, when Louis learns the identity of his brothers' 
true betrayer, it' s an apolitical crime-fiction turn of events that owes more to THE MALTESE FALCON than to the 
behind-the-curtain chicanery of CHINATOWN. 


“ THE COP ” 

He was the Judge 
Jury 

Prosecuter 

Executioner 

“ THE COP ” 

May 26 from Audubon 
New Forum 47th St. and Cinema Rendezvous 


A DOUBLE ORGY OF VIOLENCE! 
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Throughout his career, Boisset's films would fluctuate between serious and politically-charged crime movies 
that got him damned with faint praise by “serious" critics as a less rigorous Gosta-Gravas and more light- 
hearted ones like COBRA, which are similar to the ones Delon and Belmondo were making with directors like 
Jacques Deray and Philippe de Broca. COBRA marked the end of his crowd-pleasing films temporarily as he 
launched into a run of more ambitious films that challenged the existing social order by using real events as 
crime-movie fodder, and which secured his reputation. 

THE FRENCH CONSPIRACY (1972) 

“What exactly is Garein? With intelligence? A cop, or a spy?" 

“He's a man who works for his country. Just like you and I. Just like many others." 

First, a little history. Mehdi Ben Barka was a Moroccan politician heavily involved in the anti-colonial move- 
ment of the I960' s . He was one of those Third World intellectual -politicians who used to terrify Western coun- 
tries by getting a First World education before going home and preaching socialist revolution, which during the 
Cold War was seen as flirting with Russia. In 1959 Barka formed the radical, left-wing National Union of Popu- 
lar Forces party, which criticized Morocco's repressive monarchy and its leader, King Hassan II. Hassan had the 
support of the French and American governments and their secret services, and following Barka' s exile from Mo- 
rocco in 1963 for calling for Moroccan soldiers to lay down their arms against Algerian ones in the ongoing 
Sand War, he traveled the world, meeting fellow troublemakers like Malcolm X, Castro, and Che Guevara. He was 
organizing something called the Tricontinental Revolutionary Conference, which was scheduled to take place in 
January 1966 in Havana and which would unite the world's Third World revolutionary leaders, like a revolution- 
ary Bilderberg Group. 

He never made it to the meeting. On October 29, 1965, two policemen stopped Barka while he was heading to a 
meeting with filmmaker Georges Franju, left-wing journalist Philippe Bernier, and Georges Figon, a troubled ex- 

about decolonization, and he was planning on using his contacts in the Third World to get Franju access to the 
sometimes secretive revolutionary movements he would film. The two cops who stopped Barka were accompanied by 
three gangsters and a French secret service agent, and they drove the Moroccan to a mansion outside of Paris 
belonging to Georges Boucheseiche, a former Gestapo agent, current police informer, and businessman who was 
planning to set up a chain of brothels in Morocco with the blessing of the King. Sometime shortly after Barka 
had been sequestered in Boucheseiche' s mansion. General Mohamed Oufkir, the current Moroccan Minister of the 
Interior, and Commandant Ahmed Dlimi, the head of the Moroccan police, secretly flew to France. They were 
greeted at the airport by French secret service agent Antoine Lopez (who later served eight years for 
“illegally detaining" Barka) as well as a Moroccan who lived in Paris as a student but who was on the payroll 
of the Moroccan national police. Barka was never seen again, nor was his body ever recovered. 

Boisset's film faithfully recreates the Barka affair, making a plot synopsis redundant. What's novel is how he 
lays his cards on the table. Most conspiracy films have an innocent protagonist stumble into the midst of a 
far-reaching plot, which he either disrupts and brings down or which survives to crush him. The protagonist's 
entry into this shadow world is usually through something small and accidental, and he's usually someone with 
just a little access to power, like a reporter (think THE PARALLAX VIEW and ALL THE PRESIDENT'S MEN) or police- 
man (as in Z, about which more later). But in Boisset's film there are no "innocents," and he opens by boldly 
showing us the conspiracy being planned by two men, one French and one CIA. They discuss how Barka has threat- 
ened to take his country (unnamed) out of the American sphere of influence if he's allowed to return home to a 
position of power, and how he must be stopped. They identify Darien (Jean-Louis Trintignant) , the only-slightly 
fictionalized version of Figon, as their patsy. Darien is a mentally unstable former FLN fighter who's lured 
into cooperating with French intelligence, which plans to lure Barka-proxy Sadiel (Gian Maria Volonte) , who' s 
in exile in Switzerland, back to Paris for a TV interview (the film's version of BASTA!). Philippe Noiret plays 
the TV producer who also happens to be working for the French secret service, and who's amused by Darien's de- 
sire to make a left-wing show featuring revolutionary movements in the Third World, including, America, where 
the "racial tension makes it a 3 rd world region." 

Also recruited into the plot to assassinate Barka is a wonderfully, banally evil Michel Boquet, who here plays 

tinue his country's profitable investment/exploitation of the continent. To further ensnare Darien, Lempereur 
invites him to a party at his house where “even the women have right-wing cunts," and where Darien runs into a 
liberal American journalist, played by Roy Scheider, who dubs his own French the way Sterling Hayden did in 
COBRA. (Ironically, the English dub has someone else doing Scheider' s voice.) 

The rest you know: Barka is kidnapped and tortured by his fellow countryman and Oufkir stand-in (Michel Pic- 
coli) , a witness who saw Barka spirited away by the police is stabbed to death in the street, Darien goes on 
the lam when he realizes he's become inconvenient to two conspiring governments, and his girlfriend and Schei- 
der appeal to the local police, who don't believe the admittedly wild story they're hearing. 

Overall, normal conspiracy-movie stuff, but when told from the point of view of the conspirators, it becomes 
revelatory. At worst, it's too cerebral for viewers expecting the conspiracy to be resolved with a car chase 
followed by a shootout in an abandoned warehouse, but Boisset made this for a politically engaged audience, not 
B-movie chuckleheads. There's no mystery to solve here, and whether you know what happened to the real-life 
Figon— he shot himself when the police came to arrest him, although his "suicide" is generally considered about 
as genuine as Officer Terrance Yeakey' s or Kenneth Michael Trentadue's in the aftermath of the Oklahoma City 
bomb case-or not, by simple virtue of the fact that this is a 1970' s conspiracy movie, you know Darien is 
doomed. 

And what a cast Boisset got to tell this story! Trintignant, Volonte, Piccoli, Seberg, Noiret, Bouquet, Schei- 
der: all of them great actors and obviously passionate about making a film that matters. Volonte plays Sadiel 
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with the sad weariness of ex- 
iles, a mixture of resentment ( 
and nostalgia, and his final I 
wordless exchange of looks 
with Darien is as heartrending I 


as the t 
and of f 
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This didn't stop controversy 
from erupting upon its re- 
lease, though. The "serie-Z,'' 
or New Thriller, was a term 
coined in France in 1972 to 
describe movies descended frc 


Z which foe 
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workings of political con- 
spiracies and usually ended 
with the death of the person 
investigating them. Film 
criticism in France had moved 
way past the auteur theory by 
this point— my own theory is 
that 


that the 


a propa- 


gated it could justify talkii 
about fun genre movies— and 
post-1968, serie-Z films like 
THE PARALLAX VIEW, REVOLVER, 

I ...LIKE ICARUS, and SHADOWS 
UNSEEN became quite the rage 
because trust in government 
and the political process were 
at an all-time low. (In our 
current, more “enlightened" 
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Originally titled L' ATTENTAT 
(meaning an attack on or as- 
sassination of a public fig- 
ure), it was rechristened THE 
FRENCH CONSPIRACY in the US tc 


: Canby reviewed the uncut 
subtitled 125-minute ver- 
i distributed by Cine Globe 
November 15, 1973 (it 
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A CHILLING, SPINE-TINGLING POLITICAL 
THRILLER IN THE TRADITION OF ZT 


—KATHLEEN CARROLL, N.Y. Dally Ni 

“One of the best post ‘Z’ political 
thrillers to come our way/’ 

“A thriller! A crackling political 
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removed. The remaining cuts are generally the beginning and ending of scenes, which 
tends to quicken but throw off the film's pacing. 

Interestingly, Boisset wasn't the only filmmaker obsessed with the Barka case. Ac- 
cording to Richard Brody's masterful "Everything is Cinema" biography of Godard, the 
French auteur was also fascinated by the case partly because of the real-life in- 
volvement of Georges Figon, a frustrated filmmaker (with whom Godard identified) and shady character who was 
found dead of a suspicious suicide after publicly revealing his role in the Barka kidnapping, and partly be- 
cause of the US's shadowy and oppressive role in the affair. The Barka affair inspired MADE IN USA, his 1967 
political-mystery and love-letter-to-Karina movie, and like the later FRENCH CONSPIRACY, it was rejected by the 
Left, its intended audience. CONFORMIST director Bertolucci charged that it "betrays politics" with its 
"ideological conformism," and it highlighted the increasing split between Godard's artistic experimental ism and 
his former audience's own demands for their own brand of ideological conformism. And just as Godard forged 
ahead, starting photography on TWO OR THREE THINGS I KNOW ABOUT HER just eight days after finishing MADE IN 
USA, Boisset took the same offensive position. 

In 1973 Boisset made R.A.S, a drama about the Algerian war that has yet to surface in a subtitled version. By 
all accounts it fits seamlessly into the politically charged genre movies he was making at the time. The Alge- 
rian war had been a forbidden subject in French cinema for a decade after France's retreat, as the censorship 
of Godard's LES CARABINIERS and Delon's HAVE I THE RIGHT TO KILL? showed, and this was one of the earliest mov- 
ies to tackle it, being yet another example of Boisset' s willingness to deal with challenging contemporary is- 


DUPONT LAJOIE (1975) 

"When a man kills a man, he goes to jail. When he kills a landscape, he gets a bank account." 

Race is the Achilles' heel of popular artists. It's one of the few subjects where the slightest deviation from 
convention can lead to blacklisting, where truth needs to be tempered by sensitivity, and where there are some 
things that simply cannot be stated however augmented by fact. DUPONT LAJOIE, released as RAPE OF INNOCENCE by 
New Line Cinema in July 1976, presents a vision of France as socially corrupted with casual, ingrained racism 
as the France of THE FRENCH CONSPIRACY was corrupted politically by American interventionism. LAJOIE takes 
place in a middle-class world of bailiffs, bar owners, and bra salesmen, men who like to pack up their families 
in campers and get away to the shore for a few weeks every summer. These men hold provincial attitudes towards 
foreigners and hippies and social change in general even though they live in the city, and they're a difficult 
group for a liberal artist like Boisset to portray sympathetically. The middle class is the modern salt of the 
earth, the ones who get up every morning and go about their mindless routines of commute-cubicle-commute the 
way their ancestors would similarly toil from dawn to dusk on the manor of some landowner they never saw. 

Artists have always had conflicted feelings about these types of people. In America they're the kind of people 
comedians like Bill Maher, Jon Stewart, and President Obama sneer at for living in non-wealthy flyover places 
and towards whom artists feel a natural cultural and intellectual superiority towards, in no small part because 

the biggest consumers of thei^art and therefore able to exert some economic control over its content, and even 
fear them, since their values are far more concerned with routine and stability than the artists' themselves. 
Artists exaggerate for effect, of course, and thus misrepresent the middle class' desire for stability as xeno- 
phobia, racism, sexism, and whatever other isms sell tickets. 

Boisset gives us a set of these men whose stable lives are suddenly threatened by events beyond their control, 
and we're supposed to judge them based on how they react. Upon their arrival they're surprised to see their 
formerly quiet beach community undergoing massive development at the hands of transplanted Italian builders, 
using cheap, imported Arab laborers. There's an admixed fear of Arabs taking French jobs ("People all look 
alike at work," one man says to justify the workers. "Especially in hardhats," comes the cynical reply) and the 
defacement of France's beautiful natural landscape, with guilt regarding their own complicity in it. It's more 
than just a culture clash ("A German will do more in 2 hours than 30 Arabs in 6 months" is the prevalent feel- 
ing summarized by one character), it's a cultural reckoning, as the former colonizers now fear being colonized 
by those immigrants John Updike once called "colonial backwash." These men feel the need to safeguard French 
culture, a duty at times exacerbated by their own sense of foreignness, since several of them are on the border 
between cultures, like the Italian who's been living in France for years and the man born to French colonists 
in Algeria and who grew up there before moving to France. 

But let's be clear: when Italian cop movies like Sergio Martino's VIOLENT PROFESSIONALS use foreign (usually 
Austrian/German) terrorist criminals as villains to exploit working-class moviegoers' emotions about their so- 
ciety's instability, it's no different from Boisset portraying the French working-class as racist xenophobes in 
order to exploit the emotions of the politically-minded middle-class moviegoer. Both overstate a kernel of 
truth for political effect to win over the sympathies of their respective audiences, which is how agitprop op- 


Boisset slowly builds a sense of mutual unease between the Arabs and the French, culminating with a dance-hall 
riot after an Arab gets too friendly with Brigitte (a young Isabelle Huppert), the daughter of one of the vaca- 

Lajoie gets her alone the next day, he rapes and accidentally kills her in a brutal sequence played without 
music for maximum effect. Hiding her body near the workmen's barracks, he stands by and does nothing while sus- 
picion falls on an immigrant laborer and a group of French vigilantes forms. In a plot development familiar to 
anyone who's seen JAWS, the local police don't want to risk ruining the reputation of the resort, so they take 
a hands-off approach, half-heartedly pursuing the Arab they believe is responsible while refusing to condemn 
the vacationers' increasingly mob-like behavior. This eventually leads to a lynching and an unsuccessful at- 
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tempt by the police to identify and persecute the French perpetrators in a clever third act that has the vigi- 
lantes trying to outwit the representatives of the culture they killed to defend. 

Reverberations of movies as diverse as THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, DON'T TORTURE A DUCKLING, and even THE SEARCHERS 
inform DUPONT LAJOIE, which nevertheless stakes out its own territory by focusing on race. American movies of 
any era have rarely confronted race as maturely as this one done. Hollywood has generally either flattered lib- 
eral white audiences by guilt-tripping them about their poor whites' racism or pandered to urban audiences with 
blaxploitation fantasies of self-righteous empowerment. In the post-1968 era, movies trying for an honest dia- 
log about race like THE LANDLORD and WATERMELON MAN have been rare and have needed to clothe their Commentary 
in comedy. Most of the time, race is dealt with in the most puerile manner possible, a far cry from earlier 
times, when movies like THEY WON'T FORGET and GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT could be more honest because its dialog was 
being conducted intraracially among whites rather than interracially. 

Given the tone of the film, we expect Lajoie will either get caught and punished or escape to live a life of 
barely tolerable guilt. The former would make the movie a morality tale for the middle-class about the dangers 
of not embracing the government's immigration policies while simultaneously providing the art-film crowd the 
satisfaction of moral superiority over their middlebrow compatriots. The latter ending would make Lajoie into a 
sympathetic character, which is equally problematic both politically and narratively, given the nature of his 


But I can't help feeling that Boisset took the easy way out. The last scene, in which Lajoie is gunned down in 
his own bar by the brother of the lynched man, leaves the director's intentions unclear: is he offering dra- 
matic satisfaction at seeing justice being done or is he condemning it as equally reprehensible vigilantism, 

it karma or irony that Lajoie is murdered for a killing he instigated but didn't directly participate in, while 
the more brutal murder he did commit will never be pinned on him? Or is the whole thing Boisset' s comment on 
the dangers of exposing civilized French society to the more sexually aggressive and Mediterranean Arab cul- 
ture? (Humor me here. We're in the middle of a long article.) A degree of obscurity often improves a movie, 
forcing the viewer to think through and draw his own judgments about what he's seen. I imagine Boisset wrestled 
internally when writing this final scene about which of the two types of moviegoer he wanted to satisfy, those 
who came to Engage or those who came to Escape. Unfortunately, you can't have it both ways. 

MAD ENOUGH TO KILL (1975) 

Boisset returned to his unmuddied genre roots with 1975' s MAD ENOUGH TO KILL (known in English as THE EVIL 
TRAP), a low-key thriller about a young woman who gets wrongly blamed for kidnapping a powerful industrialist's 
son. Julie (Marlene Jobert) is released from a mental institution owned by Mr. Mostri, a wealthy industrialist 
who inherited everything from his brother, including the responsibility for his dead brother' s young son, Tho- 
mas. The fragile but supposedly cured Julie is hired on as Thomas's governess, a job she only has for one day 
before Thompson, a hit man (Thomas Milian, introduced in the film throwing Thomas's mother off a hotel roof), 
kidnaps Thomas, Julie, and George, their chauffeur. He forces Julie to write a ransom note to Mostri blaming 
herself for the kidnapping, with the plan to collect the ransom before killing both her and Thomas. George is 
revealed to be in league with Thompson and promptly gets of fed by him, as co-conspiritors in movies usually do. 
A bomb planted by George then dispatches Thompson's other partner and Julie and Thomas escape, leading the re- 

Free of political content except for a brief television broadcast seen early on that almost feels like a wink 
to Boisset' s fans expecting social relevence (the TV is destroyed by Thomas in a fit of petulance), MAD ENOUGH 
indicates a growing listlessness on Boisset's part with directing genre films imbued with political subtext. 
It's obvious from Mostri' s first scene that he's the true villain, and even the slowest audience members will 
see him in the Dickension role of the evil uncle who tries to preserve his wealth by killing off the young or- 
phan standing in his way after hearing his ridiculous speech to Julie about the Cheshire cat. The scenes of 
Julie and Thomas on the run across rural France are reminiscent of the superior film THE INTRUDER with Jean- 
Louis Trintignant and Mireille Dare from 1977, while this movie's midtempo pace makes you appreciate the genre 
directors who really threw themselves into their material without intellectually second-guessing it through 


even when he's throwing men off of cliffs or threatening to burn a boy's eye out with a lit cigarette. When 
asked if he minds killing a child on behalf of a client, he shakes his head and says, "The customer's always 
right," but subsequent instances of wit or braggadocio like this are rare, and Milian' s reticence can't carry 
the movie. Marlene Jobert' s Julie at least has an intriguing backstory: her mental illness was the result of 

for help now. And though Jobert acquits herself well, Julie isn't allowed much depth beyond a general sense of 

but the subject of a manhunt undoubtedly would. Maybe the movie's sole point of unexpected artistry is in its 
use of Verdi's "Force of Destiny" for a score, adapted by Philippe Sarde and conducted by Carlo Savina. 

JUDGE FAYA R U, CALLED "THE SHER . :• " 11 977) 


"Why are you so stiff-necked?" 

"Mr. Prosecutor, I have enough material here to-" 

"Start an uproar. Yes, maybe. And after this one you’ll find another. And then still another. Fayard, we dis- 
pense justice. Painstakingly, painfully, day after day, we fill in a few gaps, but... we can’t change mankind." 
"One can always try." 




d in Lyon in 1975. 


be murdered in 
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France since the Occupation, and the only one until 1981. He was a right-wing judge whose adherence to his 
principles was so strict he even jailed one of his own sons. It is widely believed that he was murdered by 
gangsters associated with the SAC, the Gaullist "parallel police" who operated like a right-wing militia, but 
his death has never been officially solved. Director Alain Corneau had initially approached the high-strung 
young actor Patrick Dewaere about making a movie out of the case, but Boisset ended up making the movie with 
Dewaere instead. Dewaere and Corneau would eventually team up in 1979 with SERIE NOIRE, an adaptation of the 
Jim Thompson novel "Hell of a Woman." 

neys on "Law & Order, " interviewing witnesses and trying to piece together evidence to forward on to the actual 
District Attorneys, who conduct the prosecution. I'm not familiar enough with the actual Renaud case to know 
how closely the film mirrors it, but I have seen enough 1970's conspiracy movies to know it mirrors those 
pretty closely. Fayard stumbles into something he shouldn't, partly by luck and partly through apolitical dedi- 
cation to his job, and his dogged determination makes him reject all warnings the receives, both the well-and 
ill-intentioned. As he gets increasingly lost in the labyrinthine conspiracy, it becomes tougher to distinguish 
between friends, foes, and the creeping paranoia that makes them hard to tell apart. He nearly dies in an acci- 
dent that may not really be one, his apartment is broken into, and his cat is killed as a threat. His obsession 
ruins his relationship with his girlfriend, who leaves him. And he dumbly confesses to compiling a master file 
containing everything he's learned, which 

FAYARD is one of those movies, like TODO MODO, that only its native audience can fully comprehend. There's no 

power within it. Even its clunky title (Italians had already claimed the far more accurate HOW TO KILL A JUDGE 
and WHO KILLED THE PROSECUTOR AND WHY?) seems conceived not to actually market the movie but as a kind of joke, 
comparing Fayard to a sheriff in an American western. And unlike his later films, this one shows no signs of 
being anything other than 100% French. 

Mysterious things happen all the time, so it' s possible to catch the flavor of the film even if you can' t name 
all of its spices. Early in July 2013, the Dallas law offices of Schulman s Mathias were broken into and com- 
puters containing the files concerning one of its clients, a State Department whistleblower, were all stolen. 
The Inspector General whistleblower, Aurelia Fedenisn, alleges that the files contained evidence that the State 
Department's security force, the DSS, engaged in illegal activities around the world under diplomatic cover, 
including the patronage of underage prostitutes and the operation of an underground drug ring in Baghdad. Al- 
though her stories were corroborated by colleagues, the investigations were shut down by persons unknown in the 

In France, the official role of the SAC (the ominously named Civic Action Service) was that of DeGaulle's par- 
allel police, but in reality it collaborated with gangsters, right-wing terrorists, and former military men to 
pursue its agenda with quasi-governmental impunity until it was officially banned in 1982 by the new Socialist 
government. Reportedly financed with violent robberies and illegal criminal enterprises, those who fell afoul 
of it had a habit of dying in violent and unexpected ways: drowning in 20 inches of water, dying in unlikely 
collisions with trucks, or in the case of Rene Journiac, the French President's Advisor for African Affairs who 
helped exposed the Emperor Bokassa diamond scandal that brought the Socialists to power, perishing in a suspi- 
cious plane crash in Africa. 

Released in France on January 12, 1977, FAYARD got no US distribution, which is probably just as well since it 
would have been indecipherable to us anyway, especially considering the problems our critics had figuring out 
THE FRENCH CONSPIRACY. Jacques Deray' s LE GANG, starring Alain Delon, was released in France exactly one week 
after FAYARD, and its decades-spanning tale of a post-war gang of criminals is the inverse of Boisset' s real- 
life gangster story and more populist. 

THE PURPLE TAXI (1977) 

"Girls who don't know what they want are almost as dangerous as those who do, but infinitely more boring." 

After the apolitical MAD ENOUGH TO KILL and the somewhat redundant FAYARD, it' s hard not to wonder if Boisset 
was cooling on political filmmaking, and his next movie would certainly support that view. Filmed in the beau- 
tiful, wild countryside of western Ireland, THE PURPLE TAXI is unlike any other Boisset movie that' s available 
to us, and you have to wonder how and why he got involved. We do know why Fred Astaire decided to accept a sup- 
porting role as Dr. Scully, the local doctor slash taxi driver, even if he didn't understand it completely, 
admitting to an interviewer at the time of release that, "I still don't know why the hell my character drives 
this purple taxi." But Astaire's daughter Ava and her husband Richard were living in nearby Cork, and the movie 
provided an opportunity to see them while trying to restart his career with a good role. What he got was a part 
in a movie that Time Out London once called the worst French movie ever made. 

The western Irish coast is portrayed as the end of the earth, and a place where damaged people seek refuge from 
the world. Edward Albert plays an American who's holed up there after accidentally killing his girlfriend in 
New York, Philippe Noiret is escaping a disintegrating marriage after the death of his young son, and Peter 
Ustinov is a supposed nobleman of mysterious but possibly Russian origin who may be in Ireland for shady finan- 
cial reasons— similar to those that attract Apple, Microsoft, and other American companies there. Albert falls 
in love with Ustinov’s traumatized and mute daughter Agostina Belli (previously in Boisset's SAFETY CATCH), 
While Noiret has an affair with bored noblewoman Charlotte Rampling. Each of these characters' attempts to sort 
out his or her various psychological and sexual issues is occasionally interrupted by Fred Astaire's strange 
character Dr. Scully, whose role in the story remains obscure. Reminding me of an aged leprechaun, his charac- 
ter is a doctor but he inexplicably drives the titular taxi, showing up at random times looking like he'd been 
going over his lines with Guinness, sometimes attempting an Irish accent and sometimes not bothering, overall 
as far from FINIAN'S RAINBOW as Belli was from Merino's SCREAM OF THE DEMON LOVER. Boisset had never shot in 
English before (the movie was also shot simultaneously in French) and his uncomfortableness with the language 
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shows. There's no modulation to any of the performances, which range from outrageously overacted (Ustinov) to 
literally catatonic (Belli) , and as a "serious" drama it feels contrived. The most entertaining aspects are 
Tonino Delli Colli' s crystalline photography, the Chieftans' music, and the sight of a star-studded cast enjoy- 
ing itself at the expense of a possibly uncomprehending director. 

THE PURPLE TAXI premiered in Cannes and in France in May 1977, but it wasn't distributed in the US until Decem- 
ber 1980 (by theater owner Meyer Ackerman's Quartet Films), and failed to make an impression on audiences or 
the Oscar committee. It got a VHS release but as of this writing hasn't been issued on DVD, to no great clamor. 
A Liz Smith gossip item from July 5th, 1977, two months after TAXI'S French premiere, stated that "Gore Vidal 
is busy doing an original screenplay called 'The Diary of an Assassin' for producer Yves Boisset who was just 
in Cannes showing THE PURPLE TAXI starring Charlotte Rampling and Fred Astaire," and according to another con- 
temporary article, after THE PURPLE TAXI Boisset was planning to shoot a film in America. I don't know what 
happened here: Vidal's screenplay never surfaced and Boisset' s next several films weren't made in the USA but 
rather back on the continent. 

Unlike the earlier R.A.S., which we can comfortably slot into the second phase of Boisset' s career, the next 
three unavailable movies that he made-THE KEY IS IN THE DOOR (1978), THE WOMAN COP (1980), and ALLONS Z'ENFANTS 
(1981)-are harder to pin down. THE KEY IS IN THE DOOR was another drama like THE PURPLE TAXI, but whose subtext 
was an exposition on the familiar theme of the failure of the '68 ideals. THE WOMAN COP and ALLONS Z'ENFANTS 
seem to be a return to the socially conscious genre cinema of the mid-70's; their effectiveness is unknown. 

ESPION LEVE-TOI (1982) 

A spy named Zimmer is shot to death on a tram in Zurich by left-wing terrorists modeled on the Baader-Meinhof 
gang. He was a sleeper agent for the French secret service, and that morning he had an appointment with his 
fellow spy Sebastien Grenier (Lino Ventura), another sleeper who's built a successful career as a businessman 
since going legit. After Zimmer's death, Grenier receives a coded message reactivating him, and is then ap- 
proached by Swiss Department of Justice bigwig John-Paul Chance (Michel Piccoli), who seems to know everything 
about him and dogs him like Columbo, and who alternately threatens and offers to help him. Everyone Grenier 
reaches out to from his former life is quickly eliminated and he's eventually torn between two conflicting 
claims to the truth: newly-arrived French agent Richard's (Bruno Cremer) , who claims Chance is a Soviet spy, 
and Chance's, who claims Richard is a KGB double agent. Compounding his suspicion is Chance's inference that 
Anna (Krystyna Gretz) , the young German professor Grenier has been living with, has a politically questionable 
past. 

Boisset' s entry into LeCarre territory is willfully obscure and confusing. Although based on a novel by George 

to make it as difficult as possible to tell who is and was working for whom, a symptom of the lingering influ- 
ence of paranoid Seventies thrillers like his own FRENCH CONSPIRACY on the kind of material that's usually more 
black and white, or at least cynically grey. Learned movie watchers will quickly sense from Ventura's unheroic 
underplaying of his role and from the emotionless, on-screen date-and-place stamps that open each scene that 
Grenier is doomed from the outset and that Boisset is recounting the circumstances leading to his death. This 
is "Dragnet" with spies, the camera a slender peephole into a culture hidden in plain sight among us in which 
everyone is either an agent, a terrorist, or some mixture of the two. The plot and politics are reduced to ab- 
straction, full of characters in public places like cafes and museums holding oblique conversations about 
things in the past we don't know about, giving off the impression of LeCarre by way of Robbe-Gillet . 

Andrzej Zulawski was originally supposed to direct ESPION, but Ventura didn't want to work with him. In retro- 
spect it's interesting but awfully hard to image how this most unconventional of art-house directors would have 
handled a spy version of "Ten Little Indians ''—THE PUBLIC WOMAN would premiere in May 1984 and couldn't be more 
different-but I assume he would've focused more on Anna and Grenier's mutually-deceitful relationship than on 
the mechanics of diplomacy and spycraft. But who can really be sure— spy movies' political philosophy is more 
than just fodder for articles by film historians. Alone among movie genres, the politics of a spy movie deter- 
mines its structure and story. In the Cold War era, serious ones like INNOCENT BYSTANDERS and LeCarre adapta- 
tions like THE LOOKING-GLASS WAR were concerned with the moral costs of espionage on the individuals involved. 
Like the discussion about the appropriate limits of torture we had in the US after 9/11, serious Cold War mov- 
ies questioned the effects on ourselves of the terrible things we were sometimes forced to do both to the other 
side as well as to our own while playing the "dirty game" against the Russians. 

The Bond movies, meanwhile, were conceived and sold as nothing more than pure male fantasies resting on the 
underlying assumption of residual post-colonial British power, three decades before Tony Blair introduced "cool 
Britannia." Contrast that to Daniel Craig's Bond movies, where depressive realism has drained out what once 
made the series unique and fun. If Bond movies were originally undergirded by the philosophy of keeping Anglo 
global hegemony (THE LIVING DAYLIGHTS, which was originally intended to be a prequel to the series, seems to me 
the last to carry this old-fashioned value) , the plots of SKYFALL and QUANTUM OF SOLACE, which both feature a 

SKYFALL's Britain is one where powerful women embody traditional heroic qualities like strength and resolve 
while its men have all been damaged in some way, either psychologically, physically, or sexually, in the course 
of defending their unappreciative country. Its very contemporary worldview of a weakened nation uncertain of 
its purpose in the world because it no longer believes in or practices its core principles perfectly captures 
the Obama-Hollywood Zeitgeist of this declinational century and the capitulation of its artists to the values 

Boisset' s film came out around OCTOPUSSY but isn't comparable beyond both being products of well-established 

"horror." ESPION's philosophy clearly reflects the ambivalence Boisset felt about Communism's own capitulation 
to "the system" and the way both Communism and capitalism ultimately failed their people. Like the terrorists 
in Fassbinder's THIRD GENERATION who don't even know what they're fighting for anymore, the seemingly purpose- 
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less murders committed around Grenier are perpetrated solely for apolitical reasons: at this point, both sides 
are politically atheistic and equally culpable. It's widely understood in France that the Communist party's 
coming to power in 1981 led to the party's decline and ended the country's left-wing activist cinema. ESPION 
feels like a weary sigh. 

THE PRIZE OF PERIL (1983) 

"Even more thrilling! Even more violent! Excitement like you've never known before! More thrilling, more vio- 
lent! More thrilling, more Violent..." 

Robert Sheckley was a Brooklyn-born science-fiction writer whose 1958 short story "The Prize of Peril" was 
first included in his 1960 collection "Store of Infinity." It's about a man who's hunted down by a group of 
killers as part of a reality TV show broadcast live across the US, and it's a variation on his earlier 1953 
short story "Seventh Victim," which was later adapted by Elio Petri into THE TENTH VICTIM (1965). "The Prize of 
Peril" itself was first adapted to film by West German television in 1970 as DAS MILLIONENSPIEL, and Boisset 
filmed a more faithful version of it in 1982 immediately after ESPION, LEVE-TOI. Shot in anonymous-looking lo- 
cales in Paris and Belgrade (it was a French-Yugoslav co-production) seemingly intended to resemble ahistorical 
corporate parks in the US, it's a low-budget thriller that hews relatively closely to Sheckley' s story. 

Boisset originally cast Patrick Dewaere, with whom he'd worked on both JUDGE FAYARD and THE KEY IS IN THE DOOR, 
but the thirty-five year old actor committed suicide a few months before shooting began. In his place, Boisset 

volunteers as a contestant purely for the money, over his girlfriend's protests. After making it through the 
first round, which involves being forced to safely land a small plane despite lacking piloting experience, he's 
brought on stage in front of a live national audience and introduced by fatuous host Mallaire (Michel Piccoli, 
whose English-dubbed voice is one of the most irritating ever, and far too high for a real TV host's). Mallaire 
gives him a brief head start before sending out the team of assassins after him, and Jacquemard quickly learns 
that avoiding them while under the eyes of a camera crew and the bloodthirsty viewing public is much harder 
than he expected. 

Several of Boisset' s recurring themes reappear here. The soulless killers hired to hunt down Jacquemard are 
interviewed and give as their backgrounds ordinary professions like plumber and insurance salesman, a throwback 
to the same distrust of the working class that Boisset exhibited in DUPONT LAJOIE. Mallaire is also a deriva- 
tion of LAJOIE' s TV show host Leo Tartaffione (Jean-Pierre Marielle) , but here, television encourages the la- 
tent evil within the common man rather than numbing them into ignorance. The TV executives sitting in their 

ultimate allegiance is to the network, even over each other. 

PRIZE OF PERIL was released in January 1983, and soon afterwards, other filmmakers, including Joe D'Amato 
(later in 1983), Lucio Fulci (in 1984), and Mark Pirro (in 1987), reused the life-or-death game show idea. As 
the first article in this issue explains, the early 1980' s were a fertile time for media criticisms like this 
to appear. Cable TV and corporate consolidation were marginalizing movies through commercialization and chang- 
ing the relationship artists had with the art they produced— a psychological change that's yet to be fully un- 
derstood or widely examined. Boisset' s position at the time, common to Leftists, seems to have been that the 
mixture of participatory engagement with personal anonymity and safety that television encourages brings out 
the worst in people, letting them indulge their basest impulses without any fear of repercussion. Had he only 
foreseen the internet! 

In May 1982, the year before PERIL, Stephen King released his novel "The Running Man" under his Richard Bachman 
pseudonym, and sold its rights the next year. King's book shares only the most basic themes with Sheckley' s 
story, being a much angrier and grimmer tale that ends with its protagonist flying an airplane into the TV net- 
work' s skyscraper in order to kill Dan Killion, the show's producer, but it became a template for the most 
well-known film based on this idea, Paul Glaser's THE RUNNING MAN (1987). Boisset must have noticed Glaser's 
movie had more similarities to his film than to King's work, since he was one of a party that sued THE RUNNING 
MAN'S producers for copyright infringement, and in October 1988 a French court found in Boisset & co.'s favor, 
awarding them one-half of the producer's share of earnings from the movie's distribution in France. This to- 
taled over a million francs, although perhaps unsurprisingly Boisset found it difficult to collect. After their 
loss, the producers of THE RUNNING MAN turned around and sued King in Los Angeles in January 1990 for the cost 
of defending their movie from Boisset. 

Paul Verhoven's ROBOCOP, released four months before THE RUNNING MAN, actually got the satire right by making 
it sharp instead of goofy, and THE RUNNING MAN' s star Arnold Schwarzenegger would later team up with the Dutch 
director on a much more successful sci-fi adaptation, TOTAL RECALL. Long before that, and soon after finishing 
THE PRIZE OF PERIL, Boisset left sci-fi behind and began work on one of his craziest movies. 

DOG DAY (1984) 

"If you hate enough, you can do anything." - Jessica 

If THE PURPLE TAXI was an uncharacteristic attempt at highbrow cinema for Boisset, DOG DAY is— seemingly— an 
equally singular attempt at cult status, a campy and surreal but ultimately too unpleasant gangster-on-the-lara 
story that falls somewhere on the sour side of the spectrum between W.S. Van Dyke's classic 1934 romantic com- 
edy HIDE-OUT, SPIDER BABY, and SONNY BOY. Jimmy Cobb (Lee Marvin) is American gangster in France who double 
crosses his gang during a heist and flees to a remote farmhouse in the countryside with a bag of money, promis- 
ing his girlfriend Tina Louise (in one of her two scenes) that he'll return. But once there he finds the family 
running the place is completely nuts, anchored only by the relatively normal Jessica (Miou-Miou) , the deceased 
patriarch's daughter. Her husband Horace, Horace's alcoholic brother Socrate, and their nymphomaniac sister 
Segolene are degraded country-folk who rape, kill, and abuse everyone around them in an almost comically over- 
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exaggerated take on Boisset's dislike of the common man. 

Handled more lightly, DOG DAY could have been fun, but it's simply too unpleasant and its considerable sexual 
content too vulgar: the African farm worker named Doudou Cadillac who's become a sex slave to Segolene, the 
Swedish tourists who get raped and murdered by Horace in a totally pointless subplot, Jessica's pre-pubescent 
brother Chim, who finds the money Jimmy buries in a wheat field and almost immediately goes to the local whore- 
house, and so on. Horace even forces himself into Jessica in the kitchen while she calmly collects crumbs from 
the table in a scene that could have been played for the kind of cheap laughs you'd expect from a late-70's 
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After DOG DAY, Boisset made four more features (BLUE HELL (1986), LA TRAVESTIE (1988), RADIO CORBEAU (1999) and 
LA TRIBU (1991)) and a spate of TV movies. None of his features is available, although we can discern from re- 
views that they're largely unsuccessful, being a simplistic action movie, a drama of unknown properties, a weak 
remake of LE CORBEAU, and a cliched political thriller like those he'd done twenty years before. 

DOUBLE IDENTITY (1990) 

"You want out? Let's get the hell out in style." 

This is the outlier in our Anglophonic videography of Boisset. It's his only TV work to get released in the US 
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to date, on a VHS in the 1990' s which will have to represent the bulk of his latter-day output for us until the 
unlikely day the rest appears. Filmed in Canada with a mix of native French and English speakers all speaking 
English, its story, of an intellectual debt collector for the mob who falls in love with a small-town girl when 
his car breaks down and then tries to go straight, is standardized TV-movie melodrama product. If we dare ex- 
trapolate the entire third phase of Boisset's career from this one telefilm, we can tell that gone are the days 
when a melange of politics and pulp pointed the way to a kind of genre cinema that entertained while educating, 
that attempted to map to film what viewers could see happening in life and help make it more understandable. 

As part of "Haute Tension, " an ongoing series of telefilms produced with French and Canadian money, DOUBLE 
IDENTITY'S original title was the more accurate "Frontiere du Crime," and Robert Geoffrion's script shares some 
similarities to DOG DAY'S but without that movie's ugliness. Here, Nick Mancuso is Paul Flemming, a former pro- 
fessor who lost his job after a hit and run accident left him with enormous debts, which he's been working off 
by collecting money for gangster Raymond (Patrick Bauchau, who gives the movie its best performance) . After his 
car breaks down in the not-at-all-symbolically-named town of New Hope, he meets Amy (Leah Pinsent, whose body 
was found in the well in APRIL FOOL'S DAY), who becomes his only hope of salvation after Raymond turns on him 
and frames him for murder. Variety actually gave the video a good review, calling it a "moody, rewarding 
thriller" and claiming that "Mancuso' s world-weary performance is top drawer and pic's brooding pace makes the 
most of its big city/sleepy countryside dichotomy in the tradition of classics like OUT OF THE PAST and ON DAN- 
GEROUS GROUND," but there's really nothing remarkable or memorable here, including Boisset's enervated direc- 
tion. Awkward-English phrases like "home-baked cookies" and "pots of money" creep into the dialog, reminding 
the viewer of the perils of filming in a language other than your first, perils which may also explain Bois- 

The final shot, of Amy helping a possibly mortally wounded Paul off into the night, scores points for its down- 
beat irresolution, but even this feels like an idealized post-noir archetype made palatable for TV audiences: 
Paul is educated and intelligent, like us, and not like the soulless, feral animals he's fallen in with, and 
thus eligible for redemption through the quote-unquote love of a good woman and a violent settling of accounts. 

As though mirroring his career in Flemming's arc, DOUBLE IDENTITY can be taken as Boisset's homecoming back to 
small-town genre stories after spending years in the big city chasing Art, an admission, if not of defeat, then 
of the inherently irresolvable tension between the two, a tension that requires more than just skill, ambition, 
and passion to successfully overcome. All considerations of his talent aside— talent evident from his first 
movie, as noted-we can see that the times in which he worked shaped his output to an enormous degree, a fact 
impossible to discern when his films are looked at individually. To have stood completely outside of his times 
would have meant gaining the critical credibility he clearly sought at the expense of his underlying populist 
impulse, which was a fundamental part of his directorial genetic code even when he least indulged it in DUPONT 
LAJOIE and THE PURPLE TAXI. It's clear in retrospect that he was struggling to come to terms with it in the era 
of ESPION and DOG DAY before finally surrendering to it, as most European directors did, in his television 
work. 

Therefore let's end on a conciliatory note. The final shot of a wounded Paul stumbling away makes a nice repre- 
sentation of the end of Boisset's own double identity. As he heads off for a fate unknown, he leaves wounded 
but sanctified, at the end of his life, perhaps, but at least feeling that he' s back to being the man he was 
always meant to be, in the place he feels most comfortable and would have always stayed had circumstances not 
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any particular filmmaker at any particular moment in 
his career— Boisset deactivating his politics, Rif- 
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